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A RAND MSNALLY PUBLICATION 


FINEST HUDSON EVER BUILT 


...and the SAFEST car 
your money can buy! 


Car shown is new 1939 Hudson Country Club Custom Sedan; 8 Cylinders; 122 H. P.; 129-in. W. B. 


In these fine cars, Hudson’s 30 years of experience, 
Hudson’s finest engineering and Hudson craftsman- 
ship reach their peak. To say they are the finest 
Hudsons ever built is not enough—it may fairly be 
said no cars built up to now have ever been their equal. 


Here in the Country Club Series, those who prefer 
six-cylinder cars will find the greatest of all Sixes. 
Those who are looking for the ultimate in motoring 
pleasure will choose a Country Club Eight... holder of 
every important stock car record for performance and 
endurance, yet ranking high among Eights in economy. 


With all their luxury, beauty and roominess, these 
1939 Hudsons give three of the greatest safety advance- 
ments of all time: Auto-Poise Control, Double-Safe 
Brakes and Dash-Locking Safety Hood. All are stand- 
ard at no extra cost and all are exclusive with Hudson. 


For the sake of safety, as well as lasting satisfaction 
.. . investigate. Drive a 1939 Hudson today. 


YOU’RE SAFER IN A 


HUDSON 112 @ HUDSON SIX @ HUDSON COUNTRY CLUB SERIES 


30 YEARS OF 
MOTOR CAR 


Sivas 
Over the 30 years of its business 
history, the Hudson Motor Car 
Company has introduced more 


than 60 important engineering 
“‘firsts.’’ A few of them are: 


Double-Safe Brakes (Standard 
on all models since 1935.) 


Auto-Poise Control (Standard 
onall 1939 passenger models.) 


Dash-Locking Safety Hood(On 
all 1939 models.) 


First compensated inherently 
balanced crankshaft. 


First closed cars at open car 
prices. 


First enclosed rear luggage 
compartment. 


First bodies all of steel. 
First gear shifting at the wheel. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pe ee ee 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1938 


RESOURCES 

Caso AND Due From Banks ...... .. . . « « $ 861,438,771.42 
Buiiion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT ........ 2... 21,178 ,561.87 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

GUARANTEED . .... . bok taht eee oP ee WO te 639,878 ,092.29 
STaTE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES . .... ... 4 121,822,947.55 
Oruer Bonps AND SECURITIES. . . . . 2. 2. 4 we ew ee 156,129 392.65 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. . . . . . 638 ,733,623.47 
BANKING TEOUSES.. . «6 « ss. se ew we ee lee 34,485,281.62 
a a a 6,796,875.46 
ee | Re a a a ee ee Se 11,297 920.83 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . . 1... «es 23,542,485.66 
fe , a ar ry ea 7 863,223.92 


$2,523,167,176.74 


ELL PPPOE 


LIABILITIES 

CapiraL Funps: 
Capirat Stock . ... . . . . .« . $100,270,000.00 
BURPLUS . 4+ s+ i « «© 6 © + » & «eee 
UnpiviIpED Profits ........ 35,246,709.16 
~ § -235,786,709.16 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . . . 4... e sw ew 16,237 ,009.96 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . .. 2 ee 1,929 624.05 
DPERGRITS ow ke OP a wR a re Kew 2 Ww eee 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING... ee ee ee 25,062,029.35 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForEIGN BILLs . 5,630,250.33 
(STRR TARBMIES 66S ae, KK SR SE Gels 4,188,572.15 
2,523,167,176.74 





United States Government and other securities carried at $95,735,736.08 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


PPP PPR PRP RRR LLL LLLP 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Qur Directors Go To School 


To keep currently informed on all operating and policy details of 
their own bank, the directors are given dramatized information by 
the various officers. This is an easy plan to carry out in any bank. 


By A. C. HUGHES 


President, Monterey County Trust and Savings Bank, Salinas, Calif. 


T HAS always been the policy of 
the Monterey County Trust and 
Savings Bank to effect the closest 

possible cooperation of the directors 
in all matters pertaining to specific 
departmental operations, as well as 
in the broader problems of bank 
administration. More recently, this 
cooperation has been intensified as 
the result of broadening the scope 
of the director meetings to include 
not only discussion of purely routine 
matters but also of the practical 
phases of banking, such as the 
methods of handling various types 
of loans, the operation of the trust 
department, bond investment, insur- 
ance problems, and the bank’s new 
business development program. 

An important feature of this edu- 

cational program is that detailed 
information on these and other im- 
portant bank activities are obtained 
by the directors from the men who 
actually head the respective depart- 
ments. The officers and department 
heads are invited to be present at 
the director meetings and to deliver 
carefully prepared reports describ- 
ing the activities in their depart- 
ments and to answer questions per- 
taining to these activities. Thus 
there is more direct contact of the 
directors with the employees of the 
bank, as well as with the officers, 
resulting in a free interchange of 
information and ideas which has 
proven beneficial in stimulating 


enthusiasm and efficiency. 

The directors have the opportu- 
nity to go behind the scenes in the 
bank, thereby gaining a far better 
understanding of its policies, prac- 
tices, and aims than is possible by a 
cold perusal of strictly statistical 
information. The direct contact be- 
tween directors and bank employees 
fosters a spirit of understanding and 
cooperation. The educational meet- 
ings have been particularly helpful 
in establishing the basis of broader 
participation by the directors in new 
business and other promotional 
activities. 

In general, it has been the pur- 
pose of the educational program to 
sell the bank’s services to the direc- 
tors and the stockholders, through 
them to the bank’s 15,000 customers, 
and to the many more prospective 
customers. 

It is emphasized to the directors 
that the Monterey County Trust and 
Savings Bank has an excellent loan 
record, approximately 80% of its 
funds having been invested in vari- 
ous types of profitable loans. The 
loan service is very broad, covering 
automobile, home and _ personal 
loans, merchandise contracts for 
household appliances, unsecured 
loans to responsible persons and 
firms, collateral loans, crop produc- 
tion loans, advances on documen- 
tary bills of exchange, and real 
estate loans. 
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The directors are asked to empha- 
size to their friends that all of the 
bank’s loanable funds have been 
invested in the county in which the 
Monterey County Trust and Savings 
Bank now operates seven branches. 
The territory thus served by the 
bank is characterized by a high. 
degree of diversification in industry 
and agriculture, and the men 
selected to serve on the board of 
directors are fully representative of 
these diversified activities. They 
have had an important part in for- 
mulating the loan policy which the 
bank has successfully pursued. 

With the manifold loan services 
afforded by this bank, much thought 
has been given to the necessity of 
developing a new business program 
to provide more funds for our prof- 
itable investments. Here, it was 
felt, was a new field for director 
cooperation—to help sell the various 
service departments to the commu- 
nity. And it was primarily with 
this thought that the educational 
program was made part of the regu- 
lar board meetings, to prepare the 
directors for intelligent participa- 
tion in the contemplated program. 

The series of talks by department 
heads at the board meetings has 
been programmed accordingly. At 
first, attention was given to the sub- 
ject of loans, because of its impor- 
tance and the interest shown by the 
individual directors. The manager 





INSTALLMENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
MONTEREY COUNTY TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


TYPES OF LOANS INCLUDED IN THIS DEPARTMENT 


PERSONAL LOANS 


Who (Persons with regular income and 
May (satisfactory credit record. One 
Borrow(or two co-makers required. 


How (From 350.00 to $1,000.00 
Much ( 


(Legitimate needs such as bills 
(incurred through unforeseen cir- 
(cumstances-as hospital or medical 
(dill. 


For 


How ( 

Long (Up to 24 months. Payable on 
To (monthly installment basis. 
Repay ( 

Cost ($6.00 per $100.00 per year. 

Bank and co-makers are protected by life 


insurance written on every borrower for 
unpaid balance of loan. 


TITLE I 
PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT LOANS 


Who (Owners or lessees 

May (of property to be 

Borrow( improved (such as 
(homes, farms, and 
(institutional pro- 
(perties). 


Who 
May 


Fron 
(cial 


(Banks, Building & 
(Loan Associations, 
(Finance Companies, 
(or other financial 
(institutions insured 
(by FHA. 


(New 


(Up to $10,000 for 
(property improve- 
(ments. Up to $2,500 
(for new structures, 


(New 


FOR( from 
(Repairs, altere- 
(tions, improvements. (to 
(New homes, barns, ($1Q000 
(garages, etc, ( 
(New 


(mtg. 


How (Up to 5 yrs. for 
(property improve- 
(ments & new build- 
Repay (ings other than 
(homes. Up to 7 yrs. ( 
(for new homes. ( 


(over 


LOANS FOR HOMES 


(Persons with 
(sufficient income 
Borrow(to repay. 


(FHA approved finan- 
(Owner occupied & 


(Homes (approved before con- 
(up to (struction. 


($6,000(90% finencing. Up to 
( (25 yrs. to repay in 
( (equal mo. installments. 
(52% int.dncluding nte. 


(insurance premiun. 


(80% to 90% financing. 
(Homes (Up to 20yrs. to pay 
(in equal mo. install. 
($6000 (54% int.including 


(1 to 4 family dwell- 
(Homes (ings.Up to 60% finan- 
(cing provided mtg. 
($1Q000(does not exceed $16,- 
(000. 54% int. includ- 
(ing mtg.ins.premiun, 
(Up to 20yrs. to pay in 
( (equal mo, installments. 


MERCHANDISE CONTRACTS 


Who (Persons who are customers of the 

Vay (dealer making the sale. Such 

Borrow(dealer to have a line of credit 
(established at the bank for endors- 
(ing contracts. 


(Depending on the circumstances. 
(Borrower and dealer to show abili- 
(ty to carry through contract. 
(Average contract has been 3150.00. 


(Any merchandise capable of being 
(repossessed sold by ea responsible 
(dealer. 


How (From 6 to 24 months. In sore cases 
Long (large amounts necessitate a 36 

To (months contract. 

Repay ( 

Cost ($5.00 per $100.00 per year. 

Bank and dealer are protected by fire and 
theft insurance on all merchandise. Any 
contract delinquent for a period of 60 
days must be either peid in full by dealer 
or the current payments made. 


TITLE II 
LOANS FOR FARM PROPERTY 


Who (Farmers & others 
Wey (with sufficient 
Borrow(income to repay. 
From (FHA approved finan- 
institutions, (cial institutions, 
(Up to $16,000 on 

(the same terms as for 
(homes (see column 
(called "Loans for 
(Homes") providing at 
(least 15% of the ant. 
(of the loan is used 
(for materials & labor 
(for new construction 
(or repairs, Payments 
(may be seasonal to 
(coincide with market 
(periods, 


Up to 
How 
Much 


ins. premium. 

(Buying & improving 
(farms by construc- 
(ting or modernizing 
(farm homes & other 
(buildings. Refinan- 
(cing existing mort- 
(gages & construction 
(or modernizing farm 
(homes & other build- 
(ings. 


For 


(Exist-(Homes which meet FHA 


(ing 


(requirements on nei- 


(Homes (ghborhood construction 
( (design,ete. Up to 80% 
(financing. SA% int. 


(mium. Up to 20yrs. to 


( 
( (including mtg.ins.pre- 
( 
( 


(pay in equal mo. install. 


A similar report was prepared by 
the manager of the Motor Finance 
Department, covering loans on auto- 
mobiles and tractors. 

Scheduled for future presentation 
will be papers on the work of the 
trust and the bond departments, to 
be read and discussed by the man- 
agers of the respective departments. 

In line with the objective, the mat- 
ter of new business will be taken 
up at a subsequent meeting of the 
board, timing it with the inaugura- 
tion of the new business develop- 
ment campaign. It is planned, also, 
to follow this up with a program 
of branch visits by the board of 
directors, during which the direc- 
tors will have an opportunity to 
observe at first hand the actual 
operations in the various depart- 
ments, the type of equipment used, 
and to become personally acquainted 
with the men and women employed 
in the operating departments. 

Much has been said about the 
increasingly important part played 
by the bank directors in selling the 
bank’s services to the community. 
They come in constant contact with 
successful businessmen and profes- 
sional men, whose banking needs 
they know at first hand. The mem- 
bers of the board are in a much 
stronger position to capitalize these 
contacts for the good of the bank if 
they are properly informed on the 
details of the important bank serv- 
ices and practices. 

To this end, we have evolved a 
plan of supplementing the sched- 
uled talks by department heads with 
detailed outlines which are handed 
to each member of the board at the 
monthly meetings. This outline is 
for the director’s home study and 
to be filed for future reference. It 
is prepared by the head of the de- 
partment and the information is 
arranged in a manner which pro- 
vides convenient references for the 
director, so that he can readily 
explain the scope and provisions of 


Protec{FHA's careful examination 
tion (of the property;its fac- 
to the(tual appreisal;inspection 
Home (during construction; in- 
Buyer (sistence on good design, 


any service in that department. 
Thus, after giving a talk at a 
regular meeting of the board, the 


(durable construction, 
(neighborhood standards ,& 
(adequate utilities, 


Protec( 
tion ( 


to the(Insurance against loss. 


Lending 
Agency( 


An outline similar to this is provided to directors as a summary of each “lesson.” 


of the Installment Finance Depart- 
ment prepared a detailed report 
describing the various types of loans 
handled in this department and the 
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conditions under which these are 
made. The paper was read at a 
meeting of the board, followed by 
questions and discussions. 


manager of the Installment Finance 
Department supplied each member 
with a mimeographed outline of the 
types of loans in his department. 
In outlining the five types of loans 
(personal loans, merchandise con- 
tracts, property improvement loans, 
loans for homes, and loans for farm 
property) the information was cata- 
logued in each case under five prin- 
cipal headings—Who may borrow? 
How much? For what purposes? 
How long to repay? What is the 
cost? 


BANKERS MONTHLY 





In addition to learning WHAT loans their bank can make, the directors are shown how those loans are being MERCHANDISED. The 
Monterey County Trust makes effective use of blotters as statement enclosures, to keep customers aware of all its services. 


A similar outline has been pre- 
pared for motor finance loans. Mem- 
bers of the board have informed us 
that the outlines are constantly 
used by them to keep abreast of the 
latest developments in banking 
service. When a director talks to a 
friend or business associate on any 
service, he is able to answer ques- 
tions and, in general, to make a con- 
vincing presentation of the facts, 
without, in many instances, having 
to call upon the bank officers to 
supply information of a more or 
less general nature. 

Similarly, much attention is given 
to the purely operative features of 
the bank’s management, such as the 
various types of insurance coverage. 
The talk on this subject, as pre- 
sented by the cashier, was particu- 
larly enlightening, resulting in an 
interesting discussion by members 
of the board. Not only was an at- 
tempt made to itemize the monthly 
premiums on the various forms of 
insurance, such as fire, boiler, explo- 
sion, plate glass, public liability, 
workmen’s compensation, and fidel- 
ity, burglary, robbery and forgery 
insurance, but an explanation was 
given in each instance of the protec- 
tive features and the exent of the 
coverage on the most economical 
basis. 

The talk on insurance was espe- 
cially opportune as, in the past year, 
this bank doubled the amount of the 
blanket bond, increased the amount 
- of the excess bond 25%, and also 
provided protection against its legal 
liability in case of loss of contents 
of safe deposit boxes. The size of 
the blanket bond coverage was also 
a matter of special interest to the 
directors as, on several occasions, 
the bank officers had considered the 
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Subjects Discussed At 
Directors’ Meetings By 
Bank Officers 


1. The technique of lending 
under the eight classifications in 
which the bank specializes: a. 
Automobile and farm machinery; 
b. Personal; c. Household appli- 
ances; d. Open line; e. Collateral; 
f. Crop; g. On bills of exchange; 
h. Real Estate. 


2. How directors may aid in 
new business work. 


3. How trusts are adminis- 
tered by this bank. 

4. The basis for bond buying 
policies. 

5. How branches are oper- 
ated. 


6. Modern banking equip- 
ment. 


7. Insurance needed by the 
bank. 


8. Reserves for recurring ex- 
penses. 


9. Supplementary services of 
the trust department. 


10. An analysis of bank oper- 
ating costs. 


11. An analysis of the various 
types of income. 


12. What our Profit and Loss 
statement demonstrates. 


pros and cons of carrying its own 
insurance in a group with a number 
of other banks in California. This 
was found to be inadvisable, for the 
reasons explained by the cashier in 
the talk at the meeting of the board 
of directors. 

In the discussion which followed 
the presentation of the report, the 
directors indicated considerable in- 
terest in the bank’s plan of setting 
up a monthly reserve for the pur- 
pose of eventually building up a 
reserve equal to a three-year pre- 
mium in advance on fire insurance 
policies, and the method of placing 
the insurance around in the county 
in proportion to the value of the- 
coverage in each town. Incidentally, 
this plan was adopted in order to 
give the branch managers an oppor- 
tunity to cultivate the friendly co- 
operation of their local insurance 
brokers. 

Among the questions asked by 
members of the board were, “As the 
bank carries boiler insurance, why 
have insurance also to cover explo- 
sion?” “Why does the bank carry 
excess of bank burglary and rob- 
bery insurance?” “What is meant 
by mysterious unexplainable disap- 
pearance?” 

At that meeting, a member of the 
board who is engaged in the canning 
business volunteered information 
on a group health insurance plan 
used in his plant, with the sugges- 
tion that a similar plan could be 
adopted in the bank for its em- 
ployees. 

Presentation of a mass of statis~ 
tical data serves only to confuse 
the directors and, from the stand- 
point of stimulating their interest 
in the practical operation of the 

(Continued on page 96) 
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NE of our customers owned a 
O piece of property in a city 

where we have a correspon- 
dent. He was selling the property 
through a real estate broker and 
wished to know if the buyer was 
responsible. He came to us to learn 
how to get information. We wrote 
our correspondent bank and in- 
quired about his buyer. In the 
return mail, we received a personal 
report from our bank accompanied 
by reports from two credit bureaus. 
Needless to say, our customer was 
greatly impressed at this prompt 
and valuable service. 

Writing to the officers of our 
correspondent banks has become a 
habit with us. They have always 
cooperated and will go out of their 
way to answer our varied ques- 
tions. 

Information is one of the most 
important services the city banker 
has to offer the country bank. The 
city bank has information on tap 
that the country banker could not 
otherwise secure. In the country 
bank, we know a little of most 
banking subjects but specialize in 
only a few. For example, there are 
very few country bankers who are 
both good loan men and good bond 
men. The city banker has a general 
bank training and, in addition, spe- 
cializes in one certainline. The officer 
we correspond with in our city bank 
has access to all the officers—each 
one a specialist. If we inquire 
about a small loan department, we 
get figures and facts from the cor- 
respondent’s own small loan de- 
partment. If we inquire about 
bends, the correspondent’s bond 
department supplies us with com- 
plete information. 

A minor, but nevertheless neces- 
sary, service of the city correspon- 
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“No Limit To Correspondent Bank Services” 


Says This lowa Banker 


By analyzing the services given his bank through officers of city banks, this 
small town banker summarizes some of the advantages which may be gained 
if the city correspondent is asked for ideas, experience, and assistance. 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Assistant Cashier, Security Trust and Savings Bank, Shenandoah, la 


dent is the supplying of currency. 
In our own case, it is necessary 
that we order bills of larger de- 
nominations each week and smaller 


ones every two weeks. Without 
correspondent banks to supply this 
service, it would be necessary for 
us to carry several times the cash 
we now carry. We receive two-day 
service on all cash requirements, 
and this enables us to keep our 
cash at the very minimum. This is 
not only a great convenience, but 
is a money saver, for with this 
service we do not have to carry as 
much insurance protection. 

Some correspondents offer spe- 
cialized services that are outstand- 
ing. One of our banks sends all 





Some Services Given By 
City Correspondents 


1. Credit information on indi- 
viduals or corporations. 


2. Information on any subject 
of importance to the country 
bank. 


3. Experiences with loan de- 
partments and systems. 


4. Information on companies 
issuing bonds. 


5. Prompt shipment of cur- 


rency. 


6. Prompt clearance of transit 
items. 


7. Personal assistance to coun- 
try bank customers visiting the 
city. 


8. Experiences with bank 
equipment and forms. 
















transit items by air mail. Most of 
our items are drawn locally and on 
near-by states and, as a general 
rule, air mail would be of no par- 
ticular advantage. However, we 
have a few customers who ship to 
the West or East. Sending their 
items to this bank, gives us the 
fastest possible transit service and 
enables us to give our customer 
more prompt credit. 

One of our correspondent banks 
maintains a very specialized bond 
department. They examine our 
bond portfolio twice a year and re- 
port minutely on each bond. Each 
week, they supply us with a bond 
quotation service. 

A few years ago, country folks 
were led to believe that there was 
little harmony between country 
bankers and city bankers. This 
feeling still lingers—it is part of 
every bank’s public relations pro- 
gram to correct this impression. 
When two New York bankers 
visited our bank, we mentioned it 
in our weekly advertisement. This 
gave proof to the public that good 
will does exist between banks. 

When one of our customers visits 
a city and wishes some assistance 
while there, we refer him to our 
correspondent. We made frequent 
use of this practice during the 
Century of Progress in 1933 and ’34. 
We used our Chicago bank to aid 
a number of our good customers. 
We gave them letters of introduc- 
tion. Our bank helped _ these 
patrons in every way, even taking 
them on a tour of the bank 
premises. These customers returned 
with a friendly feeling toward city 
banks and a grateful feeling toward 
us. Assisted by our city bank, we 
had given that little extra service 
that builds good will better than 
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Record of New Account Date Opened 


The OBSERVER 


Edited by Officers, Employees and Directors of 
the Security Trust & Savings Bank 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Name 





Address eae 
— 


TELLER will Designate Style of Account in Space Thus X 


—_—_— — ———————————————— 


Checking Cert. of Dep 





Savings S. DO. Vauits Amount 


SUNDAY a perfect fall day. Ideal time for a drive. 
While driving arcund, passed the Leon Smith 
turkey farm north of town. Turkey raising is 
rapidly becoming an important industry in 
Page Ceunty. A few years ago chicken, duck, 
geese and turkey raising was considered a 
woman's job. Not so now, turkey raising has 
become a full time occupation. There are, be- 
sides Leon's flock, Frank Goodman’s and L. 
A. Whitmore’s of Coin, Melvin Rope’s near 
Hepburn, Chas. Curry’s south of town and 
many others. Many a turkey drum stick from 
Page County will grace the table of dwellers 
in the far parts of this country. 


Please check departments with which party is already doing business 


Checking Savings Cert. of Dep. S. D. Vaults Loans 


Checked by Checked by Checked by Checked by Checked by 


Occupation 
~Tntroduced by 
Refers to 
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THE NEW NICKEL is now in active circulation. 
The third president of this country is honor- 
ed on this coin. The Sage of Monticello is 
pictured on one:side and his home on the 
reverse. New or old, the nickel still buys a 
lot, for instance here it will buy the use of 
a dollar for cattle feeding purposes for a full 
twelve months. 
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Operations officers in the city bank are a source of valuable ideas on 
methods and forms. This country bank never misses an opportunity to pub- 
licize its correspondent connections—gaining, thereby, in local prestige. 


any other device. 

When the new Jefferson nickel 
was issued, we immediately ordered 
some from our correspondent and 
were the first to issue any in our 
territory. The first one was issued 
to the editor of our local paper. He 
mentioned this in a news item on 
the front page. This was an adver- 
tisement we could not have pur- 
chased. 

A bank has only a few services 
to advertise and it is not easy to 
describe them in new words every 
week. Direct bank ads are read by 
only a small group, while a news 
item such as the one about the new 
nickel is read almost 100%. The 
new nickel was news and we cap- 
italized on the fact. But without 
prompt correspondent service, we 
would have been unable to do so. 
We connected this item with our 
weekly advertisement and brought 
out the fact that we will lend a 
dollar for a whole year for a nickel. 

For a number of years we have 
been interested in photographic 
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bookkeeping and have talked to a 
number of salesmen regarding the 
advantages of this method. We 
wished first hand information, so 
wrote a letter to one of our city 
friends and found that the bank 
was using such a system. We were 
cordially invited to examine the 
equipment. Two of our officers 
drove to this bank and spent the 
day checking the operation and dis- 
cussing every detail in connection 
with the machine. 

Our folks were also shown other 
time-saving methods used by this 
bank. One of these was a tickler 
slip for accounts closed and ac- 
counts opened. We have always had 
a daily list of new and closed ac- 
counts, but these forms offered 
much more data and we quickly 
adopted them. New ideas such as 
this are constantly developed by 
correspondent banks and the coun- 
try banker is always welcome to 
adopt them. 

Relatively speaking, a _ corres- 
pondent bank is as important to the 


country bank as the country bank 
is to its customer. The customer 
needs the country bank to supply 
his needs and the country bank 
must have the correspondent bank 
to fulfill these needs. 


The services rendered by the cor- 
respondent bank are countless. They 
need not be limited to transit 
service and bond quotations. They 
are limited only by the number of 
requests made by the country 
banker. 


The Right Approach 


When the right attitude is taken 
in pointing out the weak spots in a 
prospective borrower’s business, 
the borrower will appreciate the 
value of being frankly confidential 
with you. 


A banker can benefit from know- 
ing as much about the people of his 
community as does the minister of 
the church. 
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Insurance Of Deposit Accounts, A Review 


2. Insured Building and Loan Shares 


An examination of the insurance of the shares in Building and Loan 
Associations reveals only moderate interest in it. However, this 
analysis is important to commercial bankers because it sheds more 
light on the important subject of governmental protection of savers. 


By RAY B. WESTERFIELD 


Director, Tradesmen's National Bank, President, First Fed. 
Savings and Loan Assn., Professor of Economics, Yale 


viewed from two angles, namely, 

from its relation to economic 
depression and from its utility in 
normal times. The scheme was born 
during depression and most of its 
life to date has been during depres- 
sion. Our experience, therefore, 
warrants the drawing of conclusions 
largely from the depression point 
of view. 

It should be noted that the rapid- 
ity with which the benefits of share 
insurance to the insured institutions 
and the public become evident, 
. depends upon the extent to which 
the public is informed of the excep- 
tional opportunity for safe and prof- 
itable investment offered them by 
the insured building and loan asso- 
ciations. It is an unfortunate fact, 
in almost all business lines, that 
advertising appropriations are cut 
during depressions. The building 
and loan associations have done 
very scant advertising even in pros- 
perous times. 

One delaying factor in realizing 
the possible advantage of share in- 
surance, to date, has been this tra- 
ditional attitude toward advertis- 
ing. The installation of insurance 
did, however, give the associations 
something novel, specific, and ap- 
pealing to advertise, and many asso- 
ciations, out of sheer desperation 
and through outside pressure, started 
to advertise. Many of those have 
feund it so profitable that they will 
not soon pare that item in the 
budget. In some cities, extensive 
projects of cooperative advertising 
were launched by the insured insti- 
tutions to educate the public as to 
the nature of share insurance. The 
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wie insurance of shares can be 


University, all of New Haven, Conn. 


insured institutions also got a great 
deal of free advertising through 
news items spread by themselves, 
the Federal Government, and the 
Federal Home Loan Banks. 

The F.S.L.LC. was erected by 
Congress with the purpose of restor- 
ing and strengthening the confidence 
of the public in the building and 
loan associations. There seems to 
be not the least question that where 
insurance was put in general use 
and publicized intensively, this 
objective was speedily realized. 
One of the most notable examples 
was the rescue of New Orleans by 
the cooperative effort of the insured 
associations. The establishment of 
insurance dispelled the rumors, 
fears, misunderstandings and dis- 
appointments. It substituted con- 
fidence, loyalty and courage. The 
rebound from the bottom level of 
public confidence back into high 
favor was in many instances almost 
miraculous. 

Money changed its direction, from 
going so voluminously into insured 
bank deposits, postal savings, gov- 
ernment bonds, and government 
guaranteed securities, all of which 
were either direct obligations of the 
Government or were insured or 
guaranteed by it. The insurance of 
accounts was largely instrumental 
in making the reorganization of 
insolvent associations possible, for 
shareholders would accept write- 
downs provided the residue was 
known to be safe. The F.S.L.I.C. 
took a prominent part in rehabili- 
tation programs throughout the 
country, working out plans whereby 
institutions unable to qualify under 
the set standards of eligibility for 


insurance or conversion could 
qualify. 

These programs included finan- 
cial and corporate reorganizations, 
write-downs, and the segregation 
of the sound and liquid assets from 
the frozen and doubtful—the former 
being used as the initial capital of 
a new, live and going institution, 
and the latter left subject to gradual 
liquidation. Undoubtedly the most 
persuasive argument ffor’ share 
insurance is the normal functioning 
of the associations which prior to 
the insurance were frozen and 
unable to serve their communities 
either from a thrift or home-financ- 
ing standpoint. 

The typical investor in building 
and loan associations accords para- 
mount importance to the safety of 
his principal. Once he realizes that 
a powerful Federal agency like the 
F.S.L.LC. is cooperating to protect 
his savings, he develops a new con- 
fidence in these institutions. Insur- 
ance, properly publicized and 
explained to him, wipes out at one 
stroke his suspicion and unfriendli- 
ness. This is the common testimony 
of associations after they become 
insured. If the association be one 
that is not on notice and growing, 
the principal effect of insurance is 
to quicken the rate of growth; if it 
be one not on notice but with assets 
shrinking, insurance reverses the 
downward trend; and if it be one 
on notice and with shrinking assets, 
the volume of withdrawals is re- 
duced. 

This new and striking proof of 
safety—this testimony by an out- 
side authority as to the association’s 
solvency—is usually sufficient to 
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eliminate the withdrawal list, to 
bring new investors, and to attract 
borrowers. Many states have made 
insured shares eligible for the in- 
vestment of trust funds. Local 
banks often buy insured shares in 
order to convert idle funds into 
earning form, and they are willing 
to lend against them as collateral 
at a narrower margin. 

Insurance has a favorable effect 
upon management. The attitude of 
mind of managers, directors, and 
employees undergoes a desirable 
transformation. Instead of mental 
hazards and the grueling problems 
of a long and old withdrdwal list, 
they now glory in having their own 
opinion about the soundness of their 
institution confirmed, they have a 
tangible proof of its safety and 
soundness, and they can recommend 
it to all investors with confidence 
and enthusiasm. The change in 
morale within the administration is 
altogether salutary. 

It should be noted that the re- 
habilitation of the building and loan 
industry since 1934 cannot be 
wholly ascribed to share insurance. 
The recovery is due in part to the 
conversion of state-chartered insti- 
tutions to federal-chartered, in part 
of the establishment of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Association on a 
modern basis of operations, in part 
to the segregation of the frozen and 
doubtful assets, in part to the other 
features of the federal housing and 
home-financing efforts, and in part 
to the economic recovery. 

It is impossible to measure statis- 
tically the separate effect of these 
several factors, but it is readily 
conceded by the entire building and 
loan industry that share insurance 
has played a major role. 

Let us turn now to the function of 
share insurance in normal times, to 
the permanent effects rather than 
to the temporary benefit in promot- 
ing recovery from the recent de- 
pression. Share insurance has no 
potency of importance in the pre- 
vention of economic depression. 
The stability which the advocates 
of share and deposit insurance 
claim it can achieve applies to runs 
on banks and savings associations, 
rather than to economic crises. 

Crises depend upon more com- 
prehensive causes than the confi- 
dence of depositors and_ share- 
holders in their institutions, and 
are the composite result of secular 
or cyclical industrial movements, 
Over-investment in certain lines, the 
prosecution of wars, unbridled 
speculation in securities or real 
estate, and other factors. Against 
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Building and loan associations could make a sounder appeal 
they discarded the “high rate” theme and stressed “safety.” 





it 
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these, the guaranty of shares affords 
no protection. Indeed, the smug 
complacency of investors born of 
confidence in the safety of their 
investments may easily become a 
potent cause of over-investment 
and over-construction of homes and 
apartments. 


The insurance of deposits and 
shares does, however, prevents runs 
(or at least makes them less pan- 
icky) and may, therefore, prevent 
the closing of sound institutions by 
runs and, in this way, add to the 
general credit stability. Some of 
the most remarkable failures of 
guaranteed banks in Oklahoma 
scarcely disturbed the general busi- 
ness confidence, and depositors were 
quite indifferent about getting their 
money before the bank’s doors 
were closed. 

This absence of the ordinary con- 
fusion and rush attending a bank 
run may add to the comfort of the 
the bank’s officers, and it may have 
an adverse effect on management. 
Probably the most telling argument 
brought against deposit and share 
insurance is that it puts all banks 
and all associations on the same 
level, making investments in new, 
inexperienced, reckless, or dis- 
honest institutions as safe as invest- 
ments in old, proved, conservative, 
and honest institutions; removing 
all incentive for developing good 
will and reputation for sound 
banking and for accumulation of 
substantial surplusses; making 
liberality in extension of loans and 
payment of interest on deposits the 
chief inducement to investors; tax- 
ing good, competent, experienced, 
trained, and conservative bankers 
in order to pay the losses wrought 
by the incompetent, inexperienced, 
untrained, and reckless bankers; 
giving the unscrupulous and reck- 
less banker the competitive advan- 
tage and thereby lowering the per- 
sonnel of the banking world; 
stimulating the establishment of 
new, small, speculative institutions, 
since they are as safe as the old 
well-established institutions; and 
making the public indifferent to the 
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punishment of reckless and crooked 
bankers. 

There are ways of lessening the 
adverse effect of insurance on 
management. The F.D.I.C. lessens 
the competition for deposits by set- 
ting the maximum rate of interest 
that may be paid on them. The 
F.S.L.LC. has no such authority, 
nor does the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Fund. Secondly, the failure of 
F.D.1.C. and F.S.L.LC. to insure ac- 
counts above $5,000, leaves reason 
why big depositors and investors 
continue to select their bank or 
savings institutions—why the man- 
agements try to build reputations 
for soundness. In this connection, 
it should be noted that this con- 
servator on management does not 
exist in the Massachusetts Fund, 
and that it has less effect on build- 
ing and loan associations than on 
commercial banks, because, while 
around 98% of the accounts of both 
the banks and the associations are 
under $5,000, nevertheless, only 
44% of the deposits of the insured 
banks are insured as against about 
98% of the investments in insured 
building and loan associations. 

Fortunately, the ratio of uncover- 
ed deposits and investments—that 
is, of those over $5,000—to the total 
deposits and investments is larger 
in the larger banks and associations, 
and therefore the control which 
the uncovered portion exercises 
over management is more potent 
just where it is needed. The better 
banks are not, therefore, reduced 
to the level of the poorer. Indeed 
the failure of the harangue of the 
Administration the last four years 
to cause the banks to take specula- 
tive chances is telling evidence of 
the stubborn resistance of bank 
officers to any lowering of manage- 
ment standards because of deposit 
insurance. 

An even more potent influence in 
obviating any such adverse effect 
on management is the supervision 
of the member banks made by the 
F.D.LC., the Comptroller .of the 
Currency, and the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and the supervision of the 
state-chartered banks by the state 


banking departments. The same is 
true of supervision of building and 
loan associations. If supervision is 
made stringent enough under the 
law, reckless and fraudulent bank- 
ing will not develop, and _ the 
guaranty of deposits and shares may 
raise rather than lower the banking 
personnel. 

In fact, one common objection, 
offered by the commercial banks 
and by the building and loan asso- 
ciations alike, to the insurance of 
deposits and shares, is the real or 
supposed necessity of more severe 
supervision of the insured banks. 
The Insured Institutions’ Commit- 
tee of the U.S.B and L. League has 
twice protested against the severity 
of the supervision of the F.S.L.I.C. 
and many banks have protested 
against the severity of the F.D.LC. 
supervision, some banks even quit- 
ting the system on that account. 

While we are on this subject of 
management, it may be well to note 
that insurance of deposits and 
shares is not a substitute for man- 
agement. Insurance comes _ into 
operation only in case of insolvency 
and failure. It has no function in 
supplying the wherewithal to pay 
dividends, high or low. It does not 
prevent reckless appraisals or poor 
loans or frauds. Shareholders are 
interested in having good dividends 
and permanent investments, and 
not merely in the ultimate safety of 
their principal. They select their 
association accordingly. 

The management also accepts a 
sacred trust when investors put 
their money into the institution. 
Insurance of shares is not a substi- 
tute for the ordinary care of man- 
agement; it is an additional care 
and caution. By insuring their 
shares, they may feel some relief 
from the burden which falls upon 
them, for they can feel that they 
have left nothing within their 
capacity undone in the care of their 
trust. 

Of course, it is the shareholders 
who decide whether their institu- 
tion shall or shall not insure shares; 
managements are creatures of the 
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What Is Back Of Your Dealer? 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


VER a period of some 15 or 20 
O years, it has been my privi- 
lege to look into the business 
methods of automobile dealers and 
their manufacturers. Every time I 
visit with an official of a manufac- 
turing company, I leave with the 
feeling that, if I myself’ were a 
banker, I should want to visit with 
the officials of the manufacturers 
who serve my local dealers. There 
is so much to be learned at head- 
quarters about what is back of the 
dealer to whom a bank lends money. 
Modern industry has developed 
along the line of rendering local 
dealers every possible service. The 
dealer’s job is only one small part in 
maintaining satisfied customers. 
When I asked A. E. Barit, president 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company, 
what he felt a local banker might 
learn to profit and advantage by 
visiting the manufacturing head- 
quarters of the cars his dealer-cus- 
tomers represent, Hudson’s president 
placed particular emphasis on these 
three things: 

1. A better acquaintance with the 
automobile company as a whole—its 
business history and scale of oper- 
ations. 

2. A first-hand knowledge of its 
facilities for efficient production of 
a quality product. 

3. Better understanding of the 
company’s ability, through product 
development and engineering pro- 
gressiveness, to render a worth- 
while service to the public. 

This company, Mr. Barit says, has 
produced over 2,587,000 cars during 
the 30 years it has been building 
automobiles. He states that there 
are records to show that over three- 
quarters of a million of these cars 
are still in operation in the United 
States, and many more in foreign 
countries. 

With the responsibilities on the 
manufacturer represented by so 
Many users, and with 117 acres of 
plants representing an investment 
in plant and equipment of over 50 
million dollars, it is easy to under- 
stand why this manufacturer gives 
so much attention to the things he 
can do to maintain the success of 
the local dealer, who borrows from 
the local bank. 

It is easy to agree with Mr. Barit 
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when he said that, the manufac- 
turer’s greatest contribution to the 
dealer’s success is the maintaining 
of engineering and research facil- 
ities which make it possible to pro- 
duce a constantly improved product. 
Each manufacturer has to his credit 
certain innovations which he was 
the first to introduce—innovations 
which later became standard equip- 
ment. Mr. Barit listed the following 
as some of the most important con- 
tributions of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company: 

In 1916, the first compensated, 
inherently balanced crankshaft was 
introduced. This was one of the 
most important steps toward mak- 
ing possible the modern high-speed 
power plant in a car which rides 
smoothly. 

In 1920, the first low-priced closed 
body was featured. In 1924, the 
first six-cylinder closed car listing 
for less than $1,000 was the special 
contribution for the year. 

In 1926, steel bodies were intro- 
duced as one of the most important 
safety features yet devised. These 
steel bodies are built in the com- 
pany’s own plant. 

In 1932, unit construction was 
introduced. In this type of construc- 
tion, the chassis and the body are 
designed and built together. This 
has resulted in the elimination of 
hundreds of pounds of needless 
weight; it also adds strength and 
gives a higher ratio of power to 
weight—which, of course, results 
in increased economy and greater 
durability. 

Mr. Barit stated that his com- 
pany, in 1934 was first to introduce 
a car with a rear opening luggage 
compartment and enclosed spare 
tire. In 1935, the gear shift was 
placed under the steering wheel in 
such a way as to clear the floor in 
the front seat and make it roomier 
for passengers. 

Naturally, with the higher speeds 
at which automobiles can be driven 
today, more attention must be given 
to safety. That is why so much of 
the research work in this plant is 
devoted to safety features. Some of 
those now used are: All-steel 
bodies; extra-wide windshield 
vision; unit construction; rugged 
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New Loans Through Credit Insurance 


It is this banker’s experience that credit insurance constitutes the final step 
in loan protection, and that it makes possible many new loans which could 
not otherwise be granted. Every banker interested in better loans— 
and more of them—should find valuable pointers in what he has to say. 


E BANKERS, as a class, are 

firm advocates of the com- 

monly accepted forms of in- 
surance—fire, life, casualty, group 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
and the others. My observations 
indicate that these various forms of 
standard insurance not only benefit 
the insured but also the banker. For 
instance, the executive head of a 
large industry dies suddenly. He 
was insured for a large sum, pay- 
able to the corporation. The receipt 
of $100,000 or $500,000 by the cor- 
poration on his demise immediately 
offsets, to some extent, the loss of 
the executive, and stabilizes the 
corporation’s credit position. 

With a half-million dollars cash 
on hand, disturbing questions about 
finances are not likely to arise. And 
new management is given a chance 
to find itself without credit dis- 
turbances. The bank carrying cur- 
rent loans for this corporation has 
no cause for worry. 

When one of our manufacturers or 
wholesalers is covered by credit 
insurance, at least one source of 
worry has been eliminated. When 
we have a loan based on accounts 
receivable, we avoid all risk by 
requiring insurance of the accounts. 
When our borrower sells under the 
terms of the policy, we are secure 
in the knowledge that the value of 
receivables will not suddenly 
change. 

Credit insurance from our stand- 
point has two fundamental functions: 
First—it protects our borrower 
against unexpected, unpreventable 
losses; second—it facilitates the col- 
lection of open accounts so that the 
manufacturer’s capital is in his own 
business, actively turning over, not 
tied up in frozen accounts. 

In any line of business, there is a 
normal credit loss. Few businesses 
can be conducted without experi- 
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By ROY M. HEXTER 


President, Continental Industrial Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


encing some losses from credit 
accounts. Each individual concern 
has built up over a period of years 
a loss ratio that is known and ex- 
pected. And every astute seller 
writes this normal loss automatic- 
ally into the selling price of his 
merchandise. This is true whether 
it is one-tenth of one per cent or 
one-half of one per cent. The mer- 





Three Cases Where A 
Borrower Needs 
Credit Insurance 


1. To cushion the corporation 
against the sudden failure of one 
of its larger customers. 


2.As a protection against 
“Act of God” hazards (flood, 
cyclone, and so on) when all the 
customers are concentrated in 
one area. 


3. To provide a “delinquent 
debtor service” when the com- 
pany is not able to make suc- 
cessful collections. 





chandiser, then, may be sure that 
the ordinary wear and tear of credit 
losses will not affect his profits. 
But the unexpected is always hap- 
pening. Overnight, the largest cus- 
tomer, the most valued customer of 
a manufacturer, may fail. And the 
manufacturer is faced with an enor- 
mous loss. He could not have fore- 
seen this failure, because when 
firms of the highest standing and 
probity do fail there is very little 
warning in advance. The best credit 
judgment of the credit executive 
cannot foresee or forestall such 
failures. They have happened every 
month of every year in the past, 


and they will happen in greater or 
lesser degree during every month of 
the future. 

There is also the danger arising 
from concentration—that is, a num- 
ber of customers all located in the 
same area. For example, a merchant 
whose sales area was limited to 
some valley district subject to peri- 
odic floods would have to consider 
this possibility as a credit hazard 
along with ordinary hazards. 

When we extend accommodation 
to a manufacturer, we consider 
carefully at least two elements: 
First, the firm’s balance sheet show- 
ing the soundness of its financial 
situation; and, second, the character 
and dependability of the owners of 
the business. 

One of the largest banks in the 
Middle West recently announced 
that it was prepared at all times to 
advance funds to any corporation 
that can meet one of two require- 
ments: First, that the firm has been 
making money; second, that it has 
proper collateral. 

A loan on that basis certainly is 
sound. But suppose a manufacturer 
who borrowed money on the first 
premise sustained a huge credit loss 
before the note was paid—a large 
loss that impaired or destroyed the 
ability of the corporation to make 
money. The borrower’s condition 
has thus changed dangerously in a 
very short time. 

It is in avoiding losses from such 
causes that credit insurance serves 
our bank in the most constructive 
way. If the seller’s potential loss is 
adequately covered by credit insur- 
ance, the loan is amply protected. 
The proceeds of such insurance are 
made payable to our bank, so that 
the loan under any conditions is 
above suspicion. 

We make it a practice to ask a 
prospective borrower if he carries 
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credit insurance. If he has none, we 
feel fully justified in urging him to 
buy it. In the final analysis, credit 
insurance is simply another guar- 
antee that the money the manufac- 
turer or the wholesaler borrows will 
be repaid when due. 

We know that the failure liabil- 
ities in business are enormous, and 
we keep reminding ourselves of the 
seriousness of such losses. 

We would be very dubious about 
the ability of a manufacturer or 
jobber who did not carry fire insur- 
ance. Yet the hazard from failures 
is almost twice as great every year 
as the hazard from fire losses. 

For instance, in 1932, which was 
the peak year of failure liabilities in 
the United States, the loss aggre- 
gated $928,312,517. The peak year 
of fire liabilities in the United States 
was in 1926, and was only $561,- 
980,751. 

It seems to me, then, that it is our 
duty to encourage manufacturers 
and wholesalers to protect them- 
selves against this enormous risk. 
And, in doing so, we not only serve 
our borrowers in the most helpful 
way, but we also serve our bank. 
In this way, we help our borrowers 
to maintain the soundest possible 
financial position. 


Now in addition to safeguarding 
against sudden failure and over- 
night inability of debtors to pay, 
credit insurance facilitates im- 
mensely the proper flow of money 
through business. Many firms which 
are conspicuously successful are 
sometimes very poor collectors, for 
any one of a dozen reasons. They 
may be too lenient with creditors. 
The buyer of merchandise often 
takes advantage of the seller be- 
cause the latter is afraid that if he 
insists too vigorously on payments 
on open accounts he will lose his 
customer. The result is, the buyer 
really does business on the seller’s 
capital. 

The credit insurance companies 
have developed a very efficient 
“delinquent debtor service.’”’ Under 
certain specified conditions, they lift 
the burden of securing payments off 
the seller’s shoulders and assume 
the responsibility of getting the past 
due accounts liquidated. This re- 
lieves the seller of nagging the 
debtor and promotes goodwill all 
around. The debtor quickly realizes 
that the manufacturer or whole- 
saler, under the terms of his credit 
insurance policy, has no option in 
the matter, for the credit insurance 
company automatically steps in to 
clear up the delinquency. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Improved Heating Makes Building Profits 


Here is the successful technique of inspection, analysis, and improve- 
ment used by a trust company with many properties to manage. 


E HAVE long had a firm con- 
Wiviction as to the importance 

of the heating plants of prop- 
erties that come into our hands. 

“Give the heating system in a 
foreclosed or trustee property a 
thorough inspection from the boiler 
room to the roof, not overlooking 
the slightest detail!” is our slogan 
for inspection. 

In analyzing the efficiency of the 
existing heating system, we begin 
our examination with the furnace 
room, since more money can be 
made or lost there than in any 
other part of the system. 

When the boiler is undersized, or 
when it is difficult to generate suffi- 
cient steam, heating costs rise above 


By JAMES D. GREEN 


Assistant Manager, Real Estate Dept., 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago 


the average, for much more coal is 
burned than is necessary for the 
radiation in the building. 

When the radiation of a boiler is 
too small for a building, our real 
estate management department has 
reduced the waste and increased 
the heating efficiency by installing 
extra coils in the fire box. By tak- 
ing this step, savings have been 
made ranging up to 25% on the 
total fuel cost. 

To furnish sufficient heat to the 


apartment or space when a boiler 
is deficient in radiation, it is neces- 
sary to “push” the boiler—by firing 
it excessively. Fuel is then wasted. 

The installation of the coils makes 
it possible to heat the water at the 
“hottest” point. The coils conduct 
the heat from the hottest point in 
the boiler to the water, and thereby 
cut down the heat loss which neces- 
sarily goes up the chimney. 

By adopting a policy calling for 
the installation of good automatic 
control devices, savings in coal con- 
sumption ranging from 5% to 15% 
can be made. Since the source of 
largest heat loss is the flue-pipe, it 
is particularly important to bring 
the system up to date as far as con- 
trols are concerned. For example, 
it may be necessary to have some 
sort of draft or stack control on the 
boiler to keep the fire burning 
evenly. With it, less heat escapes 
through the chimney. 

The purpose of any system is 
obviously to supply heat at a rate 
which will just offset the heat losses 
of the building. With proper super- 
vision, the steam heating system 
ordinarily meets maximum heating 
demands satisfactorily. However, 
its design incorporates no control 
which will permit an adequate 
reduction of the heat supplied dur- 
ing approximately 95% of the heat- 


ing season when less than the maxi- 


mum supply is needed. 

Without heat control, the steam 
system may supply just about as 
much heat on warm days as when 
the outside temperature is below 
zero. This tends to use up unneces- 
sary fuel, and make the building 
uncomfortably warm a large part 
of the time. 

Regulating the system by balanc- 
ing the flow of steam or hot air is 
one method employed to meet the 
heat losses of the building. In this 
way, it is possible to get long burn- 





Office and factory efficiency is influenced in 
a large degree by the physical comfort of the 
workers. Most employers realize this. Con- 
sequently, every building property your bank 
owns or manages should have the best pos- 
sible heating equipment, if its sale or rental 
value is to be enhanced. 
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Eight Changes Which May Be Needed To Improve A Heating System 


It is seldom that all are needed, 
but this is a useful check list to 
use in an inspection. 


1. Extra coils are installed in 
the firebox. 


2. Automatic heat control de- 
vices are attached to the heating 


system. 

3. Heating pipes are properly 
insulated. 

4. Valve seats are replaced 
when necessary. 


5. Cold air return ducts in 
warm air heating systems are 


enlarged if too small. 


6. A blower-filter unit is added 
to force hot air delivery. — 


7. Submerged hot water heat- 
ers replace the individual type. 


, 8. Automatic stokers are in- 
stalled. 





ing periods and stop stratification of 
air. The orifices or regulating plates 
are calibrated to interpose propor- 
tioned resistances to steam flow and 
thus give proportional steam dis- 
tribution to each unit of radiation. 
Controlled variation of the steam 
supply pressure is used in conjunc- 
tion with the orifices to produce 
partial filling of radiators as a 
means of reducing heat output with- 
out interrupting circulation. In 
other words, the openings are de- 
signed to equalize the steam going 
to all the radiators. The size of the 
openings is dependent on_ the 
amount of radiation in the pipe line. 
They are sized to meet the demand. 
This method of regulation has 
marked a distinct advance in heat 
control. 

Failing to insulate all steam pipes 
not used as heating surfaces results 
in the wastage of heat, and the con- 
sumption of more fuel than is neces- 
sary for the operation of the system. 
The cost of permitting steam to 
escape through a leaking vent is a 
matter of no small consequence. It 
has been estimated that a 1/32 inch 
diameter opening will waste $1.50 
per month when steam costs 50 
cents per 1,000 pounds. 

Inefficient flow of steam also rep- 
resents waste. There may be an air 
lock in the pipes. Water logging or 
the accumulation of condensate may 
be blamed as another cause. These 
situations are primarily due to traps 
in the system, caused by unequal 
settling in the building. 

Getting efficient results from the 
piping also requires proper opera- 
tion of what is termed auxiliary 
equipment. Thus, there is the use 
of suitable valves, properly located, 
and kept in condition through care- 
ful inspection and maintenance. 
Gate valves are employed for shut- 


Besides being a nuisance to the community, 
this “smoke screen” represents wasted dollars 
to the building owner. Whether the cause is 
inefficient firing, defective boilers, or forced 
firing to compensate for distribution losses or 
inadequate heating plant size—it should be 


located and remedied. 
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off purposes and for regulating the 
flow of steam. Frequent renewal 
and inspection of valve seats is 
essential. 

Common faults oftentimes found 
by the real estate officer in the 
existing heating system are a 
smoky furnace, rooms that are hard 
to heat, and uneven heating. Merely 
spending money to repair these re- 
sults of inefficiency is not a wise 
procedure, because, unless the cause 
of trouble is removed, the expen- 
diture will necessarily have to be 
repeated. 

When confronted with this type 
of situation, one’s first thought is 


naturally that the fuel is to blame. 
However, in the majority of cases, 
it isn’t the fuel, but the location of 
the furnace that’s at fault. Running 
more pipes to cold spots or installing 
a cold air duct of adequate’ size, 
putting in a new furnace, or replac- 
ing burned furnace pots with new 
ones, do not always succeed in re- 
moving the cause. Changing to a 
higher grade fuel will not remedy 
the situation either. It is only a 
temporary method that is costly and 
unsatisfying. 

Cold air return ducts are a com- 
mon source of inefficiency. In a 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Fiduciary Liable For Federal Estate Taxes 


This, one of a series of exhaustive studies of tax and fiduciary matters in their 
legal phases, is of tremendous importance to all banks and trust companies. 


By LAWRENCE R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney and Tax Consultant, Chicago, Ill., and Des Moines, Ia. 


TH the increasing activity of 

banks and trust compan:es in 

the administration of trusts 
and estates, the possibility of per- 
sonal liability for taxes deserves 
careful consideration. Ordinarily, 
a fiduciary cannot be compelled to 
use his own funds for paying debts 
owing from an estate or its former 
owner—unless they have been in- 
creased by his negligence or the 
estate has been made _ insolvent 
through his misconduct. 

A different rule, however, has 
been established by Congress for 
determining the personal liability of 
fiduciaries for income, gift, or estate 
taxes due to the federal govern- 
ment. (2) 

Although the government has the 
right to proceed against either the 
estate or transferees of assets who 
cannot show they paid a full and 
adequate consideration for the 
property, there is a specific statute 
(2) which provides that: 


“Every executor, administrator, 
or assignee or other person who 
pays, in whole or in part, any 
debt due by the person or estate 
for whom or for which he acts 
before he satisfies and pays the 
debt due to the United States from 
such person or estate, shall become 
answerable in his own person and 
estate to the extent of such pay- 
ments for the debts so due to the 
United States or for so much 
thereof as may remain due and 
unpaid.” 


It should be noticed that Section 
3467 speaks only of “debts” due the 
United States, but in 1925, the 
Supreme Court ruled that this in- 
cludes also all claims for income, 
gift, and estate taxes.(%) 


Extent Of Liability 


Since the statute expressly limits 
the liability of fiduciaries to “the 
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extent of **payments**” made to 
other creditors, banks and trust 
companies have a definite measure 
of protection. That is, they are re- 
sponsible only to the extent of the 
debts which have been paid ahead 
of the United States. If, after an 
estate is fully distributed, includ- 
ing payment of $40,000 to other 
creditors, proceedings should be 
commenced against the fiduciary for 
failure to pay a $60,000 tax defi- 
ciency, its liability would be limited 
to $40,000. Because the government 
cannot collect from the fiduciary 
more than has been paid out to 
creditors, it will have to turn to 
other sources, such as transferred 
assets, in an attempt to collect the 
remaining $20,000. 


Application Of Section 3467 


What are the conditions upon 
which this personal liability de- 
pends? Obviously, if the assets 
administered are sufficient to pay 
both the government and other 
creditors, no question of personal 
liability will arise. The first con- 
dition, then, is that the assets of 
the estate are insufficient to pay all 
debts. If ample reserves have been 
provided for unpaid income, gift, 
or estate taxes due to the United 
States, it makes no difference in 
what order creditors are satisfied. 

But, whenever it is found that 
there are insufficient assets to meet 
(1) Section 3467, Fevised Statutes; Title 31, 

U. S. Code. Sec. 192. 
(2) Section 811(a) Revenue Act of 1938; 
Sec. 3467, R. 8. 
(3) Price vs. U. S. (1925) 269 U. S. 492; 
1-4 U. 8. T. O. P. 158. 
(4) Priority of debts due U. 8. is established 
by Sec. 8466, U. S. Rev. Stat. Title 31 
U. 8S. Code, Sec. 191: 
“Priority In Administration: Whenever 
any person indebted to the United States 
is insolvent, or whenever the estate of 
any deceased debtor, in the hands of 
the executor or administrator is insuffi- 
cient to pay all the debts due from the 
deceased, the debts due to the United 


States shall be first satisfied ;**” 
Livingston vs. Becker (1929), 40 F. (2d) 


673, 1-4 U. 8. T. O. P. 482. 
Irving Trust Co. vs. Commr, (1937) 36 
BTA 146. 


all outstanding liabilities, the gov- 
ernment must be given priority. 
Failure to accord this will cause 
fiduciaries to become answerable to 
the extent of the debts paid before 
taxes were met. Two qualifications 
to this broad statement have been 
worked out by the courts for the 
protection of fiduciaries. In order 
te avoid personal liability, it must 
be shown that: (4) 


(1) The claims paid were legally 
entitled to priority over the 
United States, or that 

(2) Actual or constructive notice 
of the government’s claim was 
not received before inferior 
creditors were paid. 


The courts hold that federal taxes 
do not have priority over debts 
which are created in preserving or 
collecting the assets of an estate, 
nor do they take precedence over 
the expenses of administration. In- 
cluded in the first category would 
be legal fees, court costs, or other 
expenses incurred in defending or 
prosecuting adawsuit in which the 
deceased was a party at the time of 
his death, particularly if it involved 
valuable business or _ property 
rights. 

Administration expenses include 
any compensation paid to the fidu- 
ciary for its services, as well as 
clerical salaries and office rent if a 
staff of employees is required to 
look after the holdings of a large 
estate. Funeral expenses also con- 
stitute part of the expenses of ad- 
ministering an estate, but bills for 
medical and nursing care during 
the last illness are debts of the 
deceased and are not entitled to 
priority. 

Each state provides by statute 
that some allowance shall be 
granted a widow out of her de- 
ceased husband’s estate for the sup- 
port of herself and her minor 
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children during the first year fol- 
lowing his death. The amount 
allowed for the first year’s support 
varies according to the size of the 
estate and must be set aside before 
the executor or administrator makes 
any other payments. The Treasury 
Department recognizes that these 
allowances are substantial rights 
which the widow can _ enforce 
against the estate and all other 
creditors, including the govern- 
ment. (5) 

Valid recorded mortgages secur- 
ing debts owed by a deceased person 
also take priority over claims of the 
United States for tax deficiencies. 
Such mortgages must have been 
recorded before the government 
asserted its claim for additional 
taxes and can be paid in full with- 
out exposing the fiduciary to per- 
sonal liability. (6 

It is difficult to administer an 
estate or trust in such a way that 
all possibility of personal liability 
is avoided. Even though the fidu- 
ciary may be acting in good faith 
and under the authority of the 
court which approved its appoint- 
ment, it later may be confronted 
with a clear case of liability under 
Section 3467. 

After an executor qualifies and 
has taken charge of the estate, the 
next step usually is to gather in 
assets and ascertain outstanding 
liabilities. At a time fixed by the 
court, notices will be sent out to 
all known creditors, including the 
government, requesting them to file 
claims on or before a certain date. 

To cut off the rights of unknown 
creditors, notice by publication is 
given, stating the same facts. Upon 


expiration of this time limit, which 
may be from six months to a year 
after the sending of the notice, the 
Probate Court formally bars all 
other claims, fixes priority and 
authorizes payment. 

When the estate finally has been 
distributed, it will be ordered closed 
and the executor discharged from 
further responsibility, upon his own 
petition. However, the closing of 
an estate in the state courts does 
not end the matter so far as the 
government is concerned. In spite 
of the fact that the United States 
may have been notified under the 
above circumstances and then filed 
a claim which was given priority, 
there may be other tax years which 
can be reopened at a later date be- 
cause the Statute of Limitations has 
not yet expired.(7) 

Under present laws, for example, 
deficiences in income taxes must be 
assessed within three years after the 
return was filed. Suppose that re- 
turns for the taxable year 1936 were 
filed on March 15, 1936, and the 
taxpayer died several months later. 
The Blank Trust Company, named 
as executor and trustee in his will, 
takes charge of the estate and finds 
that income taxes for all years have 
been paid in full. Deficiencies for 
1932 and 1933 determined by the 
government during the period of 
administration are agreed to by the 
executors and paid in full with 
court approval. By November of 
1937, the estate has been cleared up 


(5) G. C. M. 4217, 1928 CCH P.63538. I. T. 
2712, 1933 CCH P.6489. Smith vs. 
Commr. (1931) 24 BTA 807. 

(6) Sec. 3186, U. S. Revised Statutes. 


(7) U. 8S. va. Hurst (19—) 2F (2d) 73. 
(8) Sections 275, 276 and 277, Revenue Act 
of 19388. 





and completely distributed under 
court order. 

In December of that year, notice 
may be received from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue proposing a 
deficiency for 1934 income taxes. 
Since the estate has already been 
distributed and the executor dis- 
charged, the trust company con- 
tends it has no further obligation. 
It bases its argument on the fact 
that it received no formal notice 
while the estate was open and that 
it no longer possesses any assets. Of 
course, each case must be decided 
upon its own merits, but this hypo- 
thetical illustration points out typi- 
cal circumstances under which a 
personal liability might arise. 

Acceptance of the tax shown on ~ 
the return does not indicate that the 
government is satisfied with its cor- 
rectness. Until the three year limi- 
tation period has expired, additional 
taxes may be assessed upon discov- 
ering errors of fact or misinterpre- 
tation of the law. However, by filing 
a request for prompt assessment of 
income taxes, executors can reduce 
the three year period of limitations 
to eighteen months.(%) 


Notice 


The second condition upon which 
the personal liability depends is that 
fiduciaries must have been aware or 
should have suspected from the cir- 
cumstances that there were tax 
claims pending in favor of the gov-_ 
ernment. This interpretation has 
been read into the statute by the 
courts and the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. The theory is that fiduciaries 
should not be penalized by the 


The Federal Government has a definite place in the group of preferred creditors, whose claims must be met ahead of all other 
obligations, whenever there is any possibility that the estate will not be sufficient to satisfy all creditors in full. 
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imposition of personal liability 
unless they had sufficient warning 
in advance that there was an obli- 
gation owing to the United States. 

There is no fixed rule as to what 
constitutes notice, but knowledge of 
any facts which would lead a rea- 
sonable person to make further 
inquiry into the tax situation prob- 
ably would be adequate. Official 
action or notification in the form of 
a deficiency notice or a copy of a 
summons in a court action for the 
collection of taxes found among the 
papers of a deceased person cer- 
tainly would constitute the clearest 
type of notice.(9) Also in this cate- 
gory would be the discovery that a 
tax lien has been recorded against 
the property. 

Even when claims for taxes are 
brought to the executor’s attention 
in a less obvious manner, he can 
still be held responsible. For in- 
stance, if an estate consists largely 
of securities and it is known that 
capital gains and losses reported in 
the tax returns for several years 
had been in dispute, it would be 
reasonable to assume that the last 
tax return filed before death might 
be questioned on the same grounds. 

There does not seem to be any 
legal duty to hunt for creditors, but 
a thorough tax and judgment search 
always is advisable. This will show 
all judgments and tax liens already 
on record as well as unpaid taxes 
or deficiencies which have been 
assessed and placed for collection. 
Of course, matters being reviewed 
by the Treasury Department on 
which no action has yet been taken 
will not be revealed by such a 
search. 

Another precaution which should 
always be observed is the filing of 
“Notice of Fiduciary Relationship” 
provided for in the income and 
estate tax laws. Such notices are 
filed with the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue as soon as possible 
after taking charge of an estate or 
trust and their purpose is to make 
sure that the fiduciary will be 
notified of any deficiencies which 
the government later may claim. 
The notice states that the executor 
or other fiduciary assumes all duties, 
rights and responsibilities of the 
person or estate for whom it is act- 
ing, and it continues in force until 
revoked by further notice. Unless 
such notices are filed, a deficiency 
notice can be mailed to the last 
known address of the deceased and 
may never reach the fiduciary. If 
this should happen, the first knowl- 
edge of the tax claim might come in 
the form of a lien filed against 
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Four Controlling Factors 
In Personal Liability 


1. When there is not enough 
cash in an estate available to 
pay all debts, federal taxes must 
be paid first or the fiduciary will 
be held personally liable for the 
government taxes. (The courts 
have allowed some exceptions to 
this rule.) 


2. The closing of an estate in 
the state courts does not dis- 
charge the personal liability of 
the fiduciary to the federal gov- 
ernment. 


3. There is no direct authority 
in the law for releasing a 
fiduciary from personal liability 
for income taxes due the federal 
government from an estate. 


4. Relief from liability for 
estate taxes, however, may be 
obtained by application to the 
Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. 





property of the estate or a suit in 
the federal court. While there is no 
penalty imposed for failure to file 
this notice of fiduciary relationship, 
the soundest practice would be to 
do so.(20) 


When Is A Tax Due? 


According to Section 3467 of the 
Revised Statutes, payment of claims 
to other creditors makes a fiduciary 
personally liable only if a debt 
“due” to the United States has been 
left unpaid. Technically, a tax is 
not “due” until the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue has determined 
that there is a deficiency and makes 
a formal assessment of that amount. 
Nevertheless, the courts apply a 
rule much more favorable to the 
government. If an executor hastens 
the distribution of an estate with 
knowledge that a tax claim is pend- 
ing, he can be held personally re- 
sponsible even though the exact 
sum has not yet been determined 
and assessed.(11) 

(9) Livingston vs. Becker (1929) 40F (2d) 
673; Morris vs. Commr. (19387) 36 BTA 


516. 

(10) Sec. 312, Revenue Act of 1938; Sec. 317, 
Revenue Act of 1926, Art. 108, Reg. 80. 

(11) Sec. 3182, U. 8S. Rev. Stat. Commr. of 
Internal Revenue authorized to make 
assessments; Art. 272-1 Reg. 94 (pro- 
ceedure for assessment); See also, Mont- 
gomery, Federal Tax Practice, (Rev. Ed.) 
pages 51, 52, 538. 

(12) Sec. 313(b) Rev. Act of 1926, Art. 67, 
Reg. 80 (application for discharge from 
personal liability for estate taxes); Sec. 
606, Revenue Act of 1928 as amended by 
Sections 801 and 802, Revenue Act of 
1938, (final closing agreements). 

(13) Sections 276(b) d& 277, Revenue Act of 
1938, (suspension of statutory period). 


There is no direct authority in the 
law for releasing fiduciaries from 
personal liability for income taxes. 
While complete release of such re- 
sponsibility is provided for in the 
estate tax laws, the only remedy in 
the case of income taxes would be 
a final closing agreement with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
regarding future tax liability. Since 
agreements of this nature have just 
become lawful with the 1938 Act, it 
is difficult at the present time to 
predict the extent of this author- 
ity.(22) 

It is possible, however, for the 
executor to reduce the period of 
time granted the government for 
determining and assessing a defi- 
ciency in taxes on income received 
by the deceased during his lifetime 
or by the estate during the period 
of administration. Ordinarily, an 
income tax deficiency may be 
assessed within three years after the 
return is filed. A request for 
prompt assessment under Section 
275(b) of the 1938 Act will reduce 
this time limit to eighteen months, 
after which no further deficiencies 
can be assessed. 

Since the filing of an appeal to 
the Board of Tax Appeals suspends 
the running of the Statute of Limi- 
tations until there is a final deter- 
mination and for sixty days there- 
after, it is apparent that a protest 
by the taxpayer may prolong the 
period of limitations far beyond 
three years. By entering into a 
written agreement with the Com- 
missioner, the Statute of Limitations 
may be extended for some definite 
period of time pending an attempt 
at settlement. During the time that 
the running of the limitations period 
is suspended or extended by agree- 
ment, a request for prompt assess- 
ment would have no effect.(7%) 


Personal Liability For Estate Taxes 


In addition to the responsibilities 
which can be incurred by fiduciaries 
under Section 3467, there are cer- 
tain provisions in the estate tax laws 
which must be considered. Previous 
articles have pointed out that prop- 
erty transferred during the owner’s 
lifetime may sometimes be thrown 
back into his taxable gross estate 
upon his death. This occurs when 
the deceased retained control dur- 
ing his lifetime of the income or 
possession of the property trans- 
ferred, or reserved the right to 
designate who should enjoy these 
benefits. Another class of transfers 
during lifetime which are disre- 
garded for estate tax purposes are 

(Continued on page 98) 
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ANY months have elapsed 
M since the Directors of the 

Bank of Middletown began 
trying to formulate a comprehensive 
investment program for their insti- 
tution. Mr. Learned, President, 
opens this month’s meeting as fol- 
lows: 

“Gentlemen, Mr. Clark and I have 
finished drafting a tentative sum- 
mary of our investment policies. We 
submit it herewith for your con- 
sideration:” 


Statement of Policies on 
Reserves and Investments 


The following is a statement of 
policies of the Bank of Middletown 
with respect to cash reserves, sec- 
ondary reserves and other invest- 
ments. It is hereby adopted by 
formal vote of the Board of Direc- 
tors this 28th day of January, 1939. 


1. Classification of Security Holdings: All 
securities held by the bank are to 
be classified into two groups. U. S. 
Government obligations, direct and 
indirect, maturing within five years, 
and very high grade corporate and 
municipal securities maturing with- 
in five years, shall be regarded as 
comprising a Secondary Reserve 
fund. Commercial paper shall also 
be classified as part of the Second- 
ary Reserve. Cash and Secondary 
Reserve investments needed to ful- 
fill the requirements outlined below, 
shall be considered a Mandatory 
Reserve. All other securities shall 
be regarded as comprising an In- 
vestment Account, or Permitted 
Reserve. 


2. Cash Requirements: In addition to 
the legally required cash reserves 
that must be maintained with the 
Federal Reserve bank against our 
deposits, our cash on hand and on 
deposit with our city correspond- 
ents shall normally be equal to 50% 
of the total amount of our public 
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deposits, plus 5% of the total 
amount of our demand deposits, 
plus 5% of the total amount of our 
thrift deposits. (Certificates of de- 
posit and time open accounts shall 
be included with demand deposits.) 


3. Secondary Reserve Requirements: The 
size of our Secondary Reserve shall 
normally be equal to 50% of the 
total amount of our public deposits, 
plus 20% of the total amount of our 
demand deposits, plus 10% of the 
total amount of our thrift deposits. 
Cash, in addition to our legally re- 
quired reserve with the Federal, 
together with Secondary Reserve 
investments shall, therefore, be 
equal to our entire public deposits, 
plus 25% of our demand deposits, 
plus 15% of our thrift deposits. 


4. Assets Coverage for Deposits: Cash, 
including our required reserve with 
the Federal, together with all earn- 
ing assets shall normally be equal 
at least to 100% of the total amount 
of our public deposits, plus 110% of 
our demand deposits, plus 108% of 
our thrift deposits. Whenever we 
fall below this requirement, our 
cash and secondary reserve require- 
ments shall be increased. It shall 
be our objective eventually to attain 
cash and earning assets equal to 
100% of public deposits, 115% of 
demand deposits and 110% of thrift 
deposits. 


5. Size of the Investment Account: The 
size of the Investment Account 
shall be determined by the amount 
of funds available for investment 
after provision for the Mandatory 
Reserve as outlined above. It shall 
not be determined by any mathe- 
matical formula relating to the 
amount of our capital funds or our 
deposits. 


If the size of the Investment Ac- _ 
count should exceed four times the 
amount of our total capital funds, 
however, or if it should exceed eight 
times the amount of our surplus, 
undivided profits, and unallocated 
reserves, then this program shall be 
revised in order to increase Manda- 
tory Reserve requirements and to 
strengthen the requirements apply- 
ing to the Investment Account 
which are outlined below. 


6. Quality: We believe that the 
maintenance of high quality is the 
most vital consideration in connec- 
tion with a bank’s investment secu- 
rities. 

U. S. Government securities shall 
normally comprise at least 50% of 
total investments. This proportion 
shall be increased if it is found that 
additional tax exempt income can 
be used to advantage. 

All securities in the Secondary 
Reserve shall be of highest possible 
quality. 

Our objective shall be to have at 
least half of our Investment Ac- 
count consist of U. S. Government 
obligations and other securities 
which are rated 3A by each of two 
leading rating services. It shall also 
be our objective to hold no bonds 
rated as low as 3B by either of 
these services and to have not more 
than 10% of total securities consist 
of issues rated as low as A by either 
of these services. 

Securities which are not rated by 
the leading services. shall be 
assigned tentative ratings for clas- 
sification purposes. Pertinent data 
regarding these issues shall be re- 
viewed at least each six months with 
our correspondent, the Metropolitan 
National Bank, and tentative rat- 
ings for them shall be revised 
whenever warranted. 

Bond ratings shall not be relied 
upon as being anything more than 

(Continued on page 100) 
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“Our Dealers Help Us Find Loans” 


So says the president of a Florida bank, and explains the technique 
of training local business men to send borrowers to the bank. 


ROM W. H. Nobles, president of 
F the Citizens State Bank of 

Marianna, Florida, and a man 
of many years of successful bank- 
ing experience comes this very chal- 
lenging and timely statement: 

“Bankers of today can render a 
much greater service to their com- 
munities and make more money for 
their stockholders if they’ll go out 
after loans, instead of concealing 
their laziness behind a front of con- 
servatism, putting their banks’ 
money into Government bonds, and 
taking the smaller profits from that 
source.” 

The latter method, according to 
Mr. Nobles, may allow more time 
for studying statistics, or for fishing, 
hunting, and playing golf. But such 
procedure doesn’t make the bank 
the enterprising, unselfish, and prof- 
itable factor that it can (and should) 
be for promoting community prog- 
ress, by searching out those in need 
of financial assistance and helping 
them to better themselves and their 
position. In this opinion Mr. Nobles 
is solidly supported by the policy, 
the standing and experience of his 
own bank. Through the years, this 
institution has contributed greatly 
to the prosperity of Marianna and 
the whole of Jackson County through 
an aggressive lending program that 
has increased the economic welfare 
of many a citizen. 

Averaging well over half a million 
dollars in deposits each year, the 
Citizens State Bank puts out 80% 
of this money annually in loans of 
all kinds. It backs boys and girls 
who want to borrow money to go to 
school. It finances farmers for live- 
stock and poultry raising. Any 
reputable farmer who needs money 
to buy a good cow or bull, a pure 
bred brood sow, essential farm ma- 
chinery or other equipment can 
always get a loan at this bank. And, 
of course, it finances individuals and 
organizations in various business 
enterprises. 

Naturally, such security as New 
York Stock Exchange collateral just 
does not exist in a country territory 
like that around Marianna. Yet the 
Citizens State Bank each year earns 
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the bulk of its income through lend- 
ing money—and seldom, if ever, 
negotiates a “sour” loan. That is due 
to the method of discovering, solicit- 
ing, and securing its loans—a 
method which is so sound and prac- 
tical and has been so helpful in 
solving the business credit problem 
for Marianna and vicinity that a 
representative of Bankers Monthly 
was sent down there to find out just 
how it works—for the information 
of other bankers, particularly those 
who serve rural communities. 

To begin with, the Citizens State 
Bank doesn’t depend entirely upon 
its own staff of employees to line up 
loans. It gets lots of “leads” for 
loans through the other business 
men of Marianna who have discov- 
ered that the bank is the logical 
institution to finance purchases. It 
is far better equipped for lending 
money than merchants are. They’re 
coming more and more to the prac- 
tice of personally bringing reliable 
prospects for financial assistance to 
President Nobles or directing his 
attention to such prospects for the 
bank to follow up. It is a real part- 
nership that has been established 
here. 

Take, for example, the plan as it 


How New Loans Are 
Created 


1. The local feed dealer either 
takes or sends to the bank a 
farmer who is in need of money 
to buy feed, livestock, or farm 
equipment. 


2. A farmer who wishes to buy 
baby chicks is referred to the 
bank. 


3. A credit is often set up at 
the suggestion of the local feed 
dealer, and the farmer draws 
against this as he needs feed. 


4. Young people are encour- 
aged to go into enterprises in 
which the bank officer thinks 
they can succeed. 


has been worked out by Mr. Nobles 
and the Farmers Gin Company, 
local dealers in livestock and poul- 
try feeds for farmers. Constantly 
in contact with the farm trade, A. B. 
Williams of the Farmers Gin Com- 
pany, is quick to learn when any 
farmer needs new machinery or 
equipment, or wants to buy livestock 
or chickens and will need financial 
help to do it. In such an event, he 
either brings the prospect to Mr. 
Nobles or refers Mr. Nobles to the 
prospect and the bank has another 
lead for a loan. 

Here, for instance, is a reputable 
farmer who wants to raise some 
chickens, is a little short of ready 
cash, and has to borrow some money 
to buy feed. Mr. Williams brings 
him to Mr. Nobles, who agrees to 
lend him the necessary amount of 
money, with Williams as co-signer 
of the note. On the note itself is the 
stipulation that the money is being 
loaned to the borrower for the 
specific purpose of buying feed for 
his chickens. When the note has 
been signed, the farmer is given a 
deposit slip for the amount he has 
borrowed. As he needs feed, he gets 
it from Williams, signing a check 
for the amount of purchase. The 
check is countersigned (indorsed) 
by A. B. Williams and is accepted 
by the bank and applied against the 
account. This method insures that 
the money loaned will be spent only 
for the purpose specified in the 
note, as the bank will not honor 
checks drawn for any other purpose. 

By following this plan, Williams 
has relieved the pressure of carry- 
ing too much credit on his own 
shoulders and has shifted the load 
to the bank, which is operated for 
that purpose and is better equipped 
for extending credit than the indi- 
vidual business man. This procedure 
has helped build more profitable 
business both for the bank and for 
Williams, because it has produced 
more loans for the bank and has 
increased Williams’ volume in feeds. 
And the farmers have profited by it 
too, for they have secured financial 
help when needed and have been 
able to add to their source of income 
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As Related To An Editorial 
Representative By 


W. H. NOBLES 


President, Citizens State Bank, 
Marianna, Fla. 


President W. H. Nobles (right) and A. B. 
Williams of the Farmers Gin Co., dis- 
cussing a loan agreement prepared for 
one of Mr. Williams’ customers. 


by balancing their cotton crop 
through increased poultry and live- 
stock production. In this way, Wil- 
liams has helped lots of folks get 
into the raising of chickens and 
today they’re making a good living 
at it. 

When a farmer wants to borrow 
money on feed or for other purposes 
and can provide other co-signers or 
put up personal or real property for 
collateral, it is of course not neces- 
sary for Feed Dealer Williams to 
sign the note or go through the 
above procedure. Nevertheless, he 
refers such prospects to the bank 
when he finds out they’re “in the 
market” for loans. 

The Citizens State Bank is on 
similar “partnership” basis with 
other merchants and this lending 
program has built up the substan- 
tial business on loans which the in- 
stitution enjoys from year to year. 

“We lend money on almost any- 
thing, provided the prospect for the 
loan has the idea worked out to 
where he knows, and we can see, a 
practical way for paying it back,” 
says Mr. Nobles. “Unless both the 
bank and the borrower can make 
money on a transaction, we don’t 
want the business. 

“Boys and girls come in to borrow 
money to go to school. Their parents 
or others endorse their notes. Then 
these youngsters work and pay us 
back. We loaned a colored girl $130 
to go to summer school to complete 
her teacher’s training. Today she’s 
making $70 a month teaching school. 
That’s three times as much as she 
could have earned doing housework 
or other unskilled labor. She has 
made herself a larger place in life 
and is a greater asset to this com- 
munity because she was able to get 
this financial help. That’s what I 
mean when I say a bank can render 
a greater service by showing a little 
more get-up in going after loans, 
instead of just putting money in 
Government bonds. Out of 100 
loans made to school boys and girls 
last year, only one small one went 
bad. This type of loan is a good 
risk. 


“A young man once came to me 
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and said: ‘Mr. Nobles, I have a 
chance to make $100 if you’ll loan 
me $200 for 30 days.’ 

“*How’? I asked him. 

““By buying and selling some 
scrap iron,’ he replied. 

“But there are other junk dealers 
around here,’ I reminded him. ‘If 
your proposition is so good, I should 
think they’d know about it.’ 

“*No, they don’t, Mr. Nobles,’ was 
his comeback. ‘This scrap iron is 
rusting out in the woods. No one 
knows about it but me. And I’m 
sure I can turn it over in 30 days for 
$100 profit.’ 

“His father endorsed the note. He 
put through the transaction just as 
predicted. I charged him $1.50 for 
the loan. These little loans some- 
times cost us about what it takes to 
make ’em. But here’s the point: If 
a man handles a small transaction 
and makes a profit on it, he gets 
more confidence in himself. If he 
has ability or ambition, that’s only 
the beginning. One success leads to 
larger ventures and people become 
more and more capable producers 
through experience.” 

While he lays most emphasis on 
loans, Mr. Nobles also believes in 
the policy of buying Government 
bonds, but feels that this is too often 
overdone. 

“IT hear bankers complain loudly 
about the Government taking busi- 
ness away from them. Then when a 
bond issue comes along, they buy all 
they can get instead of going after 
loans. At the announcement of the 
last government issue, our bank, in 
a spirit of cooperation, conserva- 
tively asked for $15,000 worth. All 
we could get was $1,100 in bonds. 
That shows how eagerly these issues 
are oversubscribed. 


“There are from three to five 
active Government loan agencies 
operating here in town. We don’t 
fight them; we cooperate with them. 
The loans our bank can’t handle are 
referred to one of these agencies. 
We loan farmers money for their 
immediate needs, and are paid off 
with interest when their Gavern- 
ment checks arrive.” 


Revenue Bonds 


By John F. Fowler, Jr. 

Published by Harper and Brothers 
49 East 33rd St., New York City 
Price $3.00, 249 pages, cloth. 

This book deals comprehensively 
with the nature, uses, and distribu- 
tion of self-liquidating public loans. 
This type of security, issued under 
public auspices, and depending for 
its payment upon the earning of 
public works, offers increasing op- 
portunity to investors and has 
attained a sound popularity in the 
security selling world. 

The author has been in close 
association with work leading up to 
the public offering of certain large 
issues of revenue bonds, and has 
written this book to explain the 
advantages and characteristics of 
this comparatively new type of 
bond. The book shows the origin 
and development of this form of 
financing, and contains a statement 
of the underlying limitations and 
advantages of it. 


It is coming to be more and more 
important that bankers understand 
the features of all laws pertaining 
to banking. 
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A Candy Manufacturer’s Loan Hazards 


Like other specialized food industries, candy manufacturing offers 
an excellent field for new loans, provided the merchandising prob- 
lems and essential insurance coverages are clearly understood. 


Protection Given A Candy Manufacturer By 
Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. 


Few if any candy manufacturers will require all of these coverages. This list should 


be the basis for a study of the borrower’s premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recom- 


mend the insurance needed. 
be separate policies. 


Name of Insurance 


Accounts receivable 
Automobile fire and theft 


Automobile non-ownership 


Automobile property 
damage 

Automobile public 
liability 


Business accident 


Business interruption 


Business life 


Consequential loss from 
fire 


Contractual liability 


Elevator liability with 
property damage endorse- 


ment 


Extended coverage 
endorsement (to be 
attached to all fire, 
property damage, and 
use and occupancy 
policies) 

Fidelity bonds 


Fire insurance on building 
and machinery 


Fire (reporting cover on 
contents) 


Forgery bonds 

Group accident 

Group life 

Hired car public liability 


and property damage 
Inside robbery 


Manufacturers property 
damage 
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Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Inability to collect amounts due a business because of the damage to 
or destruction of records by fire, lightning, and so on. 





Damage caused by fire or the loss by theft, of the named and described 
automobile of the insured. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the auto of an employee used in the service of the insured. 





Damage to the property of others caused by the automobile of the 
insured 





Injury or death caused by the automobile of the insured. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for dis- 
memberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 





Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious damage to 
building, machinery, or the raw product, resulting from fire, tornado, 
or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost). 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business, rather than to 
a personal beneficiary. 


A burning wd pra nents A other than that insured, which results in damage 
to the insured property. 


Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would otherwise not be 
held liable. 


The insured being held liable for injury or death of any person not 


employed by the insured when such injury or death is held to have 
been caused by the named and described elevator; or damage to 
property not owned by the insured. 


Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft property damage, 
and oil burner smudge. 


The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 





Damage to the insured property due to a fire. 


A destructive burning of the insured contents of a building, the quan- 
tity and value of which is reported as it fluctuates each month. 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes or other 
documents in an attempt to obtain money or other property illegally. 


An accident suffered by any employee in a group of 50 or more in one 
concern. (Certain amounts are paid for dismemberments, loss of eye- 
sight, or for death.) 


oman stated amount to be paid to the beneficiary of any em- 
uve who dies. The policy includes 50 or more in one concern. 
© medical examination is required. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by an automobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 
owned by h 


Possession being forcibly taken of personal property inside a home or 
place of business. 


Damage to the property of others caused by the burning out of an 
electric unit, or the bursting of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine. 


(Continued on page 00) 


HE loaning officer of a bank, 

when presented with an appli- 

cation for a loan from a candy 
manufacturer, can analyze the ap- 
plication from many angles if com- 
plete information is available. He 
needs to know, of course, what 
virtues the candy manufacturing 
business has that make it a worthy 
recipient of bank credit. 

Records show that earnings do 
not fluctuate as widely and as un- 
favorably as in many other types 
of business. Its raw materials have 
a daily market, and when the bank 
is protected by warehouse receipts 
for these raw materials, there is 
little chance for loss. 

Good management can more 
easily meet unfavorable tendencies 
in an industry where the raw ma- 
terials are of such a nature that 
they can be manufactured into 
many different types of product, or 
in case of overstocks, can be readily 
sold on the market. 

The principal commodities that 
account for about 95% of the in- 
gredients are sugar, corn syrup, 
chocolate, milk products, butter, 
and nuts. If properly kept, these 
commodities are readily resold or 
can form the basis of field ware- 
house collateral to a loan. To 
recognize this merit in the candy 
business, you have only to compare 
it with forgings, castings, specially 
rolled steel, or lumber which may 
be ordered to produce certain 
specific products but cannot be used 
for others. 

Candy is a natural, normal prod- 
uct which serves to fill, in part, 
the demand of human beings for 
sweets. Within the past several 
years, candy has come to be re- 
garded as a food product and not 
a luxury. There is scarcely a 
grocery store or chain that does not 
carry candy. Physicians freely 
admit that the human system re- 
quires carbohydrates in reasonable 
volume and one of the favorite 
classes of such food intake is candy. 


There is, however, a_ possible 
danger of excess inventories, so 
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By 
PRUDENCE W. 
ALLURED 


Publisher and Business Man- 
ager, The Manufacturing 
Confectioner, Chicago 


The nickel bar—impor- 
tant item in the candy 
trade—is as prolific as 
the proverbial guinea 
pig. 


Photos courtesy, The Manufacturing 
Confectioner 


they must be studied to determine 
the length of time the various items 
may have to be held. When wrap- 
ping and packaging material is kept 
well controlled, the banker need 
have no fear. On the other hand, 
if the manuafcturer becomes en- 
thusiastic about a product and 
orders huge quantities of labels or 
special boxes and containers, he 
may find himself in some difficulty 
if the merchandise does not move 
as rapidly as he expected. Usually, 
in companies where requirements 
are well estimated and inventories 
frequently taken, containers and 
other packaging material do not 
become too great a part of inven- 
tory. 

While the raw materials of candy 
manufacturers are excellent col- 
lateral when in custody of a field 
warehouseman, finished goods that 
may represent unsold items that 
have become unseasonal should be 
carefully checked. It is perfectly 
true that because of air condition- 
ing, candy may be kept for long 
periods when the temperature and 
humidity are well controlled. 
Usually, candy that hangs over be- 
cause it does not meet the public 
favor or belongs to a season that has 
closed and is not suitable for the 
next season, should be marked 
down substantially in considering 
the value of the company’s assets. 
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Protection Given A Candy Manufacturer By 
Each Type Of Insurance 


Name of Insurance 


Manufacturers public 
liability 


Messenger robbery 


Paymaster robbery 
Personal accident 


insurance (of owner or 
partners) : 


Personal life insurance 
(of owner or partners) 


Products liability 


Riot and civil commotion 
Safe burglary 


Sprinkler leakage 
Steam boiler 


Trailer public liability 
and property damage 


Transportation 


Truck cargo 


Water damage 


Workmen’s compensation 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured, for 
which he is liable, (including defense, and payment of all legal and 
first aid expense). 





Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or an 
attempt to take) during certain hours, while in the custody of an 


employee outside the premises of the insured. 





Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing wages. 





An accident resulting in bodily injury, death, dismemberment, or loss 
of eyesight of the insured (stated amounts paid in the event of each 
occurrence). 





Pays a named person (beneficiary) a certain sum of money at the time 
of the death of the insured. 





Claims for illness or death alleged to result from products such as food 
and drink manufactured or sold by the insured. 





The deliberate and disorderly acts of three or more persons which 
terrorize the public and damage property. 





Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 








The re ~ of water or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
from the collapse of a tank which is a part of a sprinkler system. 





An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal 
injury occurs. 


Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others 


arising from the operation of an automobile trailer owned or operated 
for the insured. 





Accidents to goods in transit or loss by theft while in transit on public 
carriers (not including trucks). 





Accidents to Lanere being transported by motor truck owned or hired 
by the insured. 


Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, or over- 


flow of water, steam, or other substance escaping from plumbing 
systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating 
systems, and the like. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compensation law requires 


the employer to pay. 
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SEASONAL VARIATION IN CANDY MANUFACTURERS SALES 


Bosed on Monthly Soles Reports to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 1928-1936 





Policies Which Avoid Serious Losses In The Candy 


Industry And Hazards Which May Result If 
Policies Are Not Followed 


Policies 


1. A definite program is to be 
maintained to keep in touch 
with trends and developments 
in the candy and allied indus- 
tries. 


2. Raw materials are not to 
be bought as a speculation. 


3. Buying and storing are to 
be planned with the possibility 
in mind of unexpected variations 
in consumption. 


4. Working capital is to be 
kept large enough to avoid ex- 
cessive borrowing, and sufficient 
to permit taking advantage of 
low markets in which to buy 
raw materials. 


5. Production is to be planned 
well in advance. 


6. A consistent sales policy is 
to be maintained to keep the 
confidence of salesmen, jobbers, 
and retailers. 


7. Only honest and experi- 
enced persons are to be em- 
ployed to manage the business. 


8. Packaging materials are to 
be budgeted on the basis of 
probable sales. 


9. Goods are to be made only 
on a carefully compiled sched- 
ule. 


10. Sales are to be made only 
when an adequate profit will 
result. 


11. An adequate cost account- 
ing system is to be maintained 
and charges are to be placed 
on a fair basis. 
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Hazards 


l. Loss of sales due to unex- 
pected changes in the candy or 
allied trades which create serious 
competition. 


2. Losses from speculation in 
raw materials. 


3. Losses from excess buying 
or storing without due considera- 
tion to probable consumption. 


4. Added expense because of 
inadequate working capital and 
excessive borrowing. 


5. Over-supplies of finished 
goods due to production in vol- 
ume without intelligent planning 
based on demand. 


6. Loss of customers due to 
an inconsistent sales _ policy 
which destroys the confidence 
of salesmen, jobbers, and retail- 
ers. 


7. Expensive mistakes due to 
the employment of inexperienced 
or dishonest people in man- 
agerial positions. 

8. Obsolescence of too large 
an inventory of packaging ma- 
terials. 

9. Obsolescence and deterior- 
ation of excessive inventory, 
especially of seasonal goods. 


10. Over-extension of sales 
territory with sales expense so 
great as to prevent profits. 


1l. Prices placed too low to 
provide a profit because of the 
lack of adequate cost account- 
ing. 





Some candy manufacturers have 
long lines of varying types of goods. 
Others are restricted to very few. 
Naturally, a business that is not 
dependent upon public favor of a 
very few items has some advan- 
tages. On the other hand, it is un- 
deniable that several companies, 
manufacturing very limited lines, 
have been able to build up and 
retain a consumer demand _ that 
gives them a steady, reliable busi- 
ness. 


The industry is one which is 
noted for having both very large 
and very small units. A _ large 
manufacturer is faced with the 
competition of hundreds of smaller 
ones. These manufacturers operate 
as a rule in smaller communities 
and at lower costs, and within their 
trade area, often are a “thorn in 
the side” of the shipper from a 
distance. On the other hand, they 
usually cannot buy their supplies 
as favorably, and are not as well 
equipped with air conditioned 
warehousing. They are also limited 
by freight rates, to some degree, 
on both raw and finished goods. 


Annual sales quite commonly 
amount to substantially more than 
the amount of investment in build- 
ings and machinery, and, further- 
more, smaller manufacturers can 
operate in rented quarters. This 
means, of course, that investments 
in fixed assets can be proportion- 
ately lower than in the so-called 
“heavy” industries. This is one of 
the reasons why there are so many 
small manufacturers. The unfavor- 
able side of this picture lies in the 
fact that it is relatively easy to get 
into business. That tempts many 
candy makers who are not good 
business managers, to go into the 
manufacturing business. 

The industry is, in some measure, 
seasonal because, during the hot 
months, candy, as a sweet, has to 
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meet the more appealing competi- 
tion of ice cream and the wide vari- 
ety of soda fountain and soft drinks 
that satisfy the craving for sweets. 
Despite this fact, candy manufac- 
turers have developed many lines 
of satisfying summer numbers that 
sell in large quantity even in the 
hottest months of the year. 
Bad debts have to be watched 
carefully, but generally speaking, 
as candy is a perishable food prod- 
uct, it is not so difficult to keep 
accounts receivable on a favorable 
basis as it is in non-comsumption 
industries. Buyers do not, usually 
purchase large quantities at a time 
except during the very heavy sell- 
ing seasons. This is what makes 
accounts receivable less subject to 
the necessity for bad-debt allow- 
ances than in industries where a 
whole season’s supply is shipped to 
customers at one time on long dat- 
ing terms. : 
Candy is sold almost universally 
on the basis of 2%, 10 days; net, 
30. From experience, it would be 
safe to say that sales are outstand- 
ing from as little as 20 days to as 
high as 60. 
Often, the manufacturer is tempt- 
ed to make profits on commodity 
markets, feeling that his closeness 
to the situation will enable him to 
avoid the pitfalls of the outside 
speculator. Usually, however, if 
the market does go right, he does 
not net a great deal because com- 
petition generally forces him to 
keep his products priced on the 
basis of the unused supplies of raw 
materials even at the older prices. 
If the market goes against him, 
his losses may not be great unless 
the commodity prices have sky- 
rocketed and he has failed to get 
out in time. Notable instances of 
this were sugar in the year 1920 
and cocoa beans in 1936 and 1937. 
It is perfectly natural and normal 
for the manufacturer to hedge his 
purchases and to protect himself on 
future commitments, but pure spec- 
ulation is seldom a happy venture. 
Late summer and early fall con- 
stitute the normal borrowing season 
of the industry. The reason—this is 
the period of preparation for the 
industry’s “heavy activity.” The 
various purposes for which a manu- 
facturer may require capital from 
the bank are as follows: 
1. Working capital 
a. To purchase raw materials 
b. To increase receivables 
c. To take discounts 

2. Fixed capital (to buy new 


machinery ) 
(Continued on page 105) 
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Important 


Steps 
In The 
Making Of 


Candies 


An electrically oper- 
ated kneading machine, 
mixing flavoring ex- 
tracts to an even blend 
through a batch of hot 
candy. This will next 
be “spun” and stamped 
into fruit drops. 


A battery of mechan- 
ical wrapping’ ma- 
chines, each of which 
wraps, seals, and im- 
prints 100 packages of 
Life Savers per minute. 
Machines of this type 
make it possible to put 
candies on the retail 
counter at a marked 
saving of time and 
cost. 


Hand dipping fondant 
centers in chocolate. 


Dexterity in dipping and ; 


knowledge of proper 
temperatures and mix- 
tures account for the 
fine appearance of 
better grade chocolates. 
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Any of the four Recordak models now in 
use by banks throughout the country can be 
used to photograph depositors’ personal 
record files. The Commercial Recordak, 
standard of operating efficiency in more 
than 2000 banks, photographs checks, 
statements, letters and other forms at speeds 
up to 140 per minute. 


an income-producing idea 

a new service ~ : 
and an opportunity to increas« 
Safe Deposit Box usage 


N more than 2000 represent 

ative banks, large hr small, 
throughout the country... in de 
partment stores and other met 
cantile establishments... and in 
famous libraries and museums, 
Recordak has demonstrated the 
value of safeguarding importa 
documents and other records by 
photographing them on film. 


Publicity to the Public 


The educational campaigns oj 
banks emphasizing the value @ 
Recordak to depositors—storits 
in newspapers and articles 
magazines—publicity such as thil 
given the Recordak film records 
buried in the “Time Capsule” 
the New York World’s Fair hav 
familiarized the public with pho 
tographic recording and its gretl 
advantages. 

Recordak now offers Recordak 
equipped banks the accomplis! 
ment of three-fold benefits 
making available to deposito 
the security and economy of hat 
ing their own records safeguarded 





95 % less storage space is required for Recordak film 
pictures of correspondence, legal forms, receipts, 
statements, and other important papers than for the 
originals. Thousands of film records can be inex- 
pensively safeguarded in a small safe deposit box. 


by Recordak on tamper-proof, ex- 
traction-proof film. Recordak is so 
fast in operation— photographing 
thousands of items per hour—that it 
is not operated continuously during 
the day in most banks, and the ad- 
ditional volume can be easily handled 
during the periods when the equip- 
ment is not busy with the bank’s 
work. A scale of charges can be de- 
termined by the bank. 


Advantages to Depositors 


This new service will appeal to 
depositors — individual and com- 
mercial — whose facilities for safe 
storage of records are being taxed to 
the limit. Accumulations of records 
such as important correspondence, 
receipts, statements, tax forms and 
other bulky files can not only be 
better safeguarded in film form but 
teduced by about 95% in bulk and 
in space requirements. And, this 
service will be profitable to the de- 
positor because thousands of records 
can be photographed ona single roll 
of film costing only a few dollars. 
Even with the bank’s charges added, 


photographic reproductions of orig- 
inal records—in reduced size but 
complete form—could not other- 
wise be acquired by an individual 
depositor at such low cost. 

A roll of Recordak film, complete 
with outside container, measures 
only slightly more than a package of 
cigarettes. With thousands of rec- 
ords ona roll, Recordak now opens 
the way for greater use of safe de- 
posit box facilities—to include types 
of records which in their original 
form would not be given this protec- 
tion because of the expense involved. 

Accordingly, two avenues to new 
income are opened to Recordak- 
equipped banks without adding any 
extra facilities or equipment. A profit 
on the film reproductions of deposi- 
tors’ own records can be realized 


RECORDAK 


and a new talking point in safe 
deposit box promotion provided by 
this new Recordak idea. 


Help from Headquarters 


The first bank in each community 
to offer this service is, of course, 
offered the finest opportunity to 
profit by its possibilities. News- 
paper advertising supported by an 
explanatory leaflet to be distributed 
by direct mail or as a statement en- 
closure is recommended as pri- 
mary material. The Recordak Ad- 
vertising Department will gladly co- 
operate in supplying the necessary 
cuts, suggested forms, and other 
helpful assistance. Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co.), 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Photographic 
Accounting 
Systems 
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New $35es ++ + 1988 


*$2,415,400 
* 896,000 
* 5,000,000 


+ 87,000 


t 74,000 
t 100,000 

1,070,000 
t 100,000 


t 68,000 


t 4,000,000 


t 180,000 


t 200,000 


t 200,000 


* 1,188,000 


* 440,000 


t 350,000 


* 4,500,000 CH 


t 130,000 


* 300,000 


* 4,700,000 


* 2,600,000 


125,000 
75,000 
250,000 
771,000 
50,000 


350,000 
190,000 


204,000 
67,000 


288,000 


t 150,000 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 
2 % and 2% & Bonds, Due 1939-78 


ALBANY COUNTY, N. Y. 
2.10 % Bonds, Due 1949-58 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA. 
2% & Bonds, Due 1939-68 


ANDERSON, IND., 
SCHOOL CITY 
2 & Bonds, Due 1940-49 


BAY CITY, MICH. 
1% & Bonds, Due 1939-41 


BETHLEHEM, PA., S. D. 
1% & Bonds, Due 1939-43 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
3% & Bonds, Due 1942-58 


BLACK HAWK COUNTY, IOWA 
2% % Bonds, Due 1940-56 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., 
SCHOOL CITY 

2 & Bonds, Due 1939-48 


—**—— 


BOSTON, MASS. 

0.90 % Temp. Loan Notes, 

Due 4-12-1939 

BRADFORD COUNTY INST. 
DIST., PA. 

1% % Bonds, Due 1942-47 
BURNS, BIRDSALL, ALMOND, 


ETC., N. Y., TOWNS OF, C. S. D. 
No. 2 


3 % Bonds, Due 1940-67 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
1 % Bonds, Due 1939-43 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
2 % Bonds, Due 1939-58 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1% % and 2 & Bonds, Due 1939-58 
CATO, IRA, ETC., N. Y. 

TOW NS OF.C. S. D. No. 1 

2.40 % Bonds, Due 1941-68 
ARITY HOSPITAL OF 
LOUISIANA 

3.85 % Bonds, Due 1942-68 


CHARLEROI, PA., BOROUGH OF 
2% & Bonds, Due 1943-55 


CHARLESTON COUNTY, S. C. 
2% & and 24% Bonds, 
Due 1943-5 
CITY OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
WATERWORKS SYSTEM 
3 & Certificates of Indebtedness 
Due 1955-58 
CITY OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
pyar pe pny nan STEM 

and 3% & Certificates of 
in ebtedness, Due 1943-54 


—_=_=="K=== 


DULUTH, MINN. 
2.60 % Bonds, Due 1941-52 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
2% & Bonds, Due 1941-62 


EAU CLAIRE COUNTY, WIS. 
2 % Bonds, Due 1939-48; Opt. 1942 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
1.40 % Bonds, Due 1939-54 


ENDICOTT, N. Y., VILLAGE OF 
1.10 % Bonds, Due 1939-43 


re PA., S. D. 

2% % Bonds, Due 1940-48; 
Opt. 1942 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
WATER DIST. 
2% & Bonds, Due 1940-59 
FULTON, N. Y. 
1% & Bonds, Due 1939-48 
GRANVILLE, N. Y., TOWN OF 
2.10 & Bonds, Due 1939-48 


GREENBURGH, N. Y., TOWN OF 
U. F. S. D. No. 8 
3.10 % Bonds, Due 1939-62 


GUILFORD COUNTY, N. C. 
3 & Bonds, Due 1944-53 


LIST of 134 bond, note, and debenture issues with which 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. was identified during 1938 as 
one of the original underwriters is presented here. Underwrit- 


ing interest in the 24 corporation issues with which this 


organization was so identified ranged from 1.5% to 50%. Of 


the 110 municipal issues originating in 26 states, 66 issues 


were underwritten alone by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 41 


issues were underwritten by groups headed by Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc. In aggregate par amount ($896,065,500) the 134 issues 
represent about 40% of all corporate and municipal bond 
financing publicly offered in the United States during the year. 


Fn 


t$ 200,000 


105,000 


100,000 
300,000 


120,000 


250,000 


100,000 


425,000 


t 240,000 


* 1,164,000 


* 1,400,000 
t 100,000 
t 200,000 


15,250,000 


* 6,000,000 
t 100,000 


t 165,000 


* 3,413,000 


¢t 120,000 
t 473,000 


t 165,000 


GUILFORD COUNTY, N. C. 
3% % and 3 % & Bonds, 

Due 1943-62 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
VILLAGE OF 

2% % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 
1% & Bonds, Due 1939-48 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, N. H. 
3 % Bonds, Due 1939-58 
HOMESTEAD, PA. 

BOROUGH OF 

2% % Bonds, Due 1943-58 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
4, % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


—_—__K== 


KINGSTON, PA., S. D. 
BOROUGH OF 

2 % Bonds, Due 1939-43; Opt. 1940 
LA GRANGE, ILL., VILLAGE OF 
WATER REVENUE 
3 % Bonds, Due 1942-68 


LAKE COUNTY, ILL. 
1% % Bonds, Due 1940-47 


LAKE COUNTY, IND. 
2%, 2%% and 3 % Bonds, 
Due 1939-48 

LAKE COUNTY, IND. 
2% &% Bonds, Due 1940-49 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
2 % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


LOGANSPORT, IND., SCH. CITY 
2% % Bonds, Due 1941-57 

LOS ANG CALIF. A 
DEPT. OF WATER & LIGHT 

2% %, 3 % 3 V2 Sand 3 % % Bonds, 
Due 1939-78 


—_—-—o_ 


LOUISIANA, STATE BD. OF ED. 
4% & Bonds, Due 1942-66 


MADISON COUNTY, IND. 

11% & Bonds, Due 1939-43 
MAINE, by Og FC. TOWNS 

OF, N. Y., C. S. D. 

2.40 % Bonds, Due ad $5 

MARYLAND, STATE OF 

1% & Certificates of Indebtedness 

Due 1941-53 

MASON CITY, IOWA, IND. S. D. 

2% & Bonds, Due 1939-57 

MASSILLON, OHIO, CITY S. D. 

2% & Bonds, Due 1940-61 

MEDFORD, MASS. 

2% % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


*$ 437,000 


tT 300,000 


t 85,000 
* 1,250,000 
t 128,000 
* 623,000 
50,000,000 
741,000 


65,000 


t 
t 
T 55,000 
t 


198,000 


92,000 


281,000 


2,740,000 
1,455,000 
76,400 


900,000 


170,000 


125,000 


200,000 
435,000 
435,000 
* 1,100,000 


* 2,000,000 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., TOWN OF 
2% % Bonds, Due 1939-70 
MOUNT LEBANON, PA. 
TOWNSHIP OF 
2% & Bonds, Due 1949-51 
NEW CASTLE, PA.. S. D. 
2 % Bonds, Due 1939-45 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
2% % Bonds, Due 1940-58 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
1% & Bonds, Due 1939-51 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
2 % Bonds, Due 1939-48 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
3 % and 3 % % Bonds, Due 1939-78 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
4 % Bonds, Due 1952-62 
NILES, MICH., S. D. No. 1 
1% & Bonds, Due 1939-43 
pn eng PA., S. D. 
1% & Bonds, Due 1939-49 


NORTH HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
TOWN OF, U. F. S. D. No. 6 
2.40 % Bonds, Due 1941-57 
NORTH HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
TOWN OF, U. F. S. D. No. 4 
2% % Bonds, Due 1941-55 


NORWICH, CONN., TOWN OF 
2 % Bonds, Due 1940-59 


_==_0e 


OKLAHOMA, STATE OF 

2 % Notes, Due May 1, 1939 
OKLAHOMA, STATE OF 

1% % Notes, Due May 1, 1939 
OLEAN, N. Y. 

1.70 % Bonds, Due 1940-48 
ONONDAGA COUNTY, N. Y. 


0.30 & Certificates, 
Due June 1, 1939 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 
1.80 % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


POCAHONTAS COUNTY, IOWA 
2 2: % Boge. Due 1945-50; 


poe ll ME. 
1% % Bonds, Due 1939-58 


RAMSEY COUNTY, MINN. 
2% % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


RAMSEY COUNTY, MINN. 
2 % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
1.70 % Bonds, Due 1940-48 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
2 % Bonds, Due 1939-58 
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IN WHICH 

HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 
PARTICIPATED 

AS AN ORIGINAL 
UNDERWRITER 


t$ 192,000 Pr JOSEPH COUNTY, IND. 
“4 % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


* 165,000 = PAUL, MINN. 
.20 % Bonds, Due’ 1939-48 


* 3,199,000 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
1% % and 2 & Bonds, Due 1940-48 


t 100, 000 pty ae SPRINGS, N. Y. 
40 % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


¢ 438,000 SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
1.80 & Bonds, Due 1939-48 


¢ 400,000 SCRANTON, PA. 
3 % Bonds, Due 1939-68 


¢ 128, 000 SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
2% % Bonds, Due 1940-48 


t 175,000 SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
2 & Bonds, Due 1939-48 


t 120,000 SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
1% & Bonds, Due 1939-48 


t 92,000 SOMERVILLE, MASS, 
1% % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


—_=-= 
* 150,000 SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
3 % Bonds, Due 1942-58 


¢t 152,000 — ILL. 
2% % Bonds, Due 1939-55 


SWISSVALE, PA., S. D. 
, ene BOROUGH OF 


2% % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


He fey N.Y., VILLAGE OF 
t 163,008 2.30% Bonds, ‘Due 1941- $9 


t 192,000 TAUNTON, MASS. 
1% & Bonds, Due 1939-48 


* 2,468,000 TENNESSEE, STATE OF 
2% % Bonds, Due 1948-49 


* 519,000 TROY, N. Y. 
2.20 % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


* 380,000 TROY, N. Y. 
1%% Bonds, Due 1939-48 


* 7,900,000 a N. Y., WATER REVENUE 
60% $34 2.75 % Bonds, 
S 1940-73 


_==-h==== 


VALLEY STREAM, N. Y., 
u 61000 VILLAGE OF 


1.90 & Bonds, Due 1939-51 
e VEST N. Y., TOWN OF 
546,000 Fs. ONS 1 


2.90 % Bonds, Due 1939-62 


t+ 173,000 WALTHAM, MASS. 
2 % Bonds, Due 1939-48 


t 100,000 WEBSTER COUNTY, IOWA 
2% % Bonds, Due 1948-53 


* $00,000 Saar VIRGINIA, STATE OF 
2% % Bonds, Due 1938-62 


* §00,000 WEST VIRGINIA, STATE OF 
1% & and 2 & Bonds, Due 1939-63 


t 160,000 a PA. 
1% % Bonds, Due 1939-47 


t 157,000 WINDSOR, VT., S. D. 
2% % Bonds, Due 1940-57 


* 950,000 WINNETKA, ILL., VILLAGE OF 
2% % Bonds, Due 1939-58 


_=[_o= 


*1 »422,000 beep meng MASS. 
1% & Bonds, Due 1939-48 


t 80,000 WORTH COUNTY, IOWA 
2%% Boads, Due 1949-50; 
Opt. 1944 


t 530,000 bey ~d COUNTY, IOWA 
1% & Bonds, Due 1939-45 


® YELLOWSTONE COUNTY, 
611,000 MONT., S. D. No. 2 
2% % Bonds, Due 1940-59; 
Opt. 1944 


* 257,505 YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
3% & Bonds, Due 1945-56 


February, 1939 


Amount of 


Issue Interest 
$57,000,000 APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY. .. .. $ 850,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series, Due February 1, 1963 
10,000,000 APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY... . . 150,000 
Sinking Fund Debentures, 41; % Series, Due February 1, 1948 
*38,000,000 CENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY .. . 4,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 3% %, Due December 1, 1968 
*10,000,000 CENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY .. . 790,000 
Serial Debentures, 344 %-4%, Due December 1,1939-1948 
*30,000,000 CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY, THE. . 15,000,000 


Refunding and Improvement Mortgage 3 % Bonds, 
Series F, Due December 1, 1963 


*33,000,000 COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY. . ata 4,150,000 
First Mortgage 31; % Bonds, Series I, Due June 1, 1968 

*39,083,195 COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY. . . er a 4,909,700 
Convertible Debentures, 3}; % Series, Due July 1, 1958 

*33,000,000 COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY. . Po ere 3,700,000 
First Mortgage 3}; % Bonds, Series I, Due June 1, 1968 

*39,250,000 COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY. . . “a a ee 4,426,200 
Convertjble Debentures, 3‘; % Series, Due July 1, 1958 ? 

*24,500,000 COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY. . . a. 6 e's 2,664,400 
Convertible Debentures, 3‘; % Series, Due July 1, 1958 

50,000,000 FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY ....... 3,000,000 


Ten Year 34 % Debentures, Due October 1, 1948 


7,750,000 GREEN MOUNTAIN POWER CORPORATION ..... 1,000,000 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 3% % Series, 
Due December 1, 1963 
32,000,000 INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ..... 1,834,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 34 % Series, Due August 1, 1968 
5,500,000 INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY .... . 315,000 
3%, 3% %,4% Serial Notes, Due August 1, 1939-1948 
20,000,000 LONE STAR GAS CORPORATION . . es 1,000,000 


15-Year 31; % Sinking Fund Debentures, Due August 1, 1953 


34,000,000 MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 


. . 2,500,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series, Due September 1, 1963 


8,000,000 MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY e 858,000 
4% Serial Notes, Due August 1, 1939-1948 
55,000,000 OHIO POWER COMPANY, THE . . “a 1,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 3 4 % Series, Due October 1, 1968 
*80,000,000 PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS . 8,700,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 333 % Series, Due October 1, 1968 
16,500,000 SAN ANTONIO PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY .... . 1,165,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series, Due April 1, 1963 
2,500,000 SAN ANTONIO PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY .... . 177,000 
4% Serial Notes, Due April 15, 1939-1948 
30,000,000 TOLEDO EDISON COMPANY . es 2,500,000 


First Mortgage Bonds, 3% % Series, ‘Due July 1, 1968 


37,500,000 VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER COMPANY ..... .« 1,250,000 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, Series B, 34%, 
Due September 1, 1968 


55,000,000 WISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY ..... .- 1,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 3 4 % Series, Due October 1, 1968 

*Underwriting Group beaded by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

tUnderwritten alone by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
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SEND FOR THIS YEAR-END BOND REVIEW 


It will give you a quick, yet com- from a reading of this review — 
prehensive review of the activities gaining a better understanding of 
and influences operating in the _ past trends and a basis for future 
1938 bond market as a whole— judgment. A copy will be sent 
and in each major classification. without obligation, upon request. 
Every bond investor will benefit Simply write for leaflet BL-37 







HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 South LaSalle Street + NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Rules For The Management Of A Safe Deposit Vault 


1. Get complete information about everyone 
who applies for a box, to be sure the box will 
be used legitimately. 


2. Rent boxes only on a contract or lease 
which has had legal approval. 

3. Do not rent boxes to persons giving ficti- 
tious names. 

4. Take sufficient information upon which 
you may subsequently base a positive identifi- 
cation of each person asking for admission to a 
box. 


5. Keep a full record of every access to the 
box, including date, time of day, employee giv- 
ing admission, signature of renter, box number, 
booth used, employee examining the booth 
afterward, and time examined. 


6. Never allow a renter to leave his key with 
the bank or with any of the bank's officers or 
employees, except by proper legal procedure 
under a safekeeping agreement. 

7. Avoid touching either the box or the cus- 
tomer’s key insofar as is possible. There will be 
necessary exceptions, but it can be avoided in 
many cases. 


8. Do not accept orders for access to the box 
by a deputy of the renter without complete 
knowledge of the circumstances under which the 
order was issued. The deputization must be 
legal if the bank is to be safe. 


9. Have a fixed schedule of charges and 
make no special or cut rates except when addi- 
tional service is required. 


10. Work out this schedule of prices with the 
idea of having it fair, according to the service 
rendered and the risk assumed, and at the same 
time, comparable to rates charged in other 
vaults in the vicinity. 

11. Place in charge of the vault only a com- 
petent and mature person who will continually 
familiarize himself with all the liabilities sur- 
rounding the renting of vault boxes. 

12. Make sure that safe deposit boxes are 
given exactly the same protection as the bank’s 
own securities, for this is the best evidence in 
favor of the bank's defense in court if a renter 
claims a loss. 

13. Make sure also that your standards of 
protection are comparable to those of other 
banks in the community. 

14. Ask the bank’s attorney to inspect the 
various forms and contracts, at least every two 
years (following the session of the state legisla- 
ture), to make sure that they comply fully with 
all laws, and give the fullest legal protection to 
the bank as well as to the customer. 


15. Require the attendant of the vault to pre- 
cede the box-holder if it is necessary for the 
former to carry the box to a booth or back to the 
vault. In this way, the box will always be in 
full view of the owner, and this is a protection 
both to the owner and to the bank. 


16. Require that box holders always use a 
closed and locked booth in which to open the 
box. Do not allow a second person to use the 
booth until it has been examined by an officer 
of the vault after the first customer has left. In 
this way, anything that is left in the booth may 
be discovered by a vault attendant rather than 
by a subsequent user of the booth. 


17. Require that the box renter remove his 
key from the box door and carry it with him to 
the booth. 


18. Keep keys for unrented boxes and locks 
for replacement under dual control—requiring 
two persons in the bank to get access to them. 

19. Establish rules for the daily operation of 
the vault and allow no variations from these 
rules until the rule itself is changed. This is an 
important protection for the bank in case a 
court should have to determine whether the 
bank has been negligent. 


20. When any report of loss is made by a 
customer, require that someone other than the 
vault attendant be asked to help with the case, 
so that, if the complaint should later develop into 
a court case, there will be the word of two per- 
sons rather than one, in presenting the bank’s 
defense. 


21. Exercise unusual care as to who is to be 
admitted to the box owned by a corporation or 
partnership. Require that resolutions be in the 
hands of the bank to show that the board of 
directors has authorized the named person to 
have access to the box. In the case of a part- 
nership, require the partners to sign the iden- 
tification card in the presence of a bank officer 
and the vault attendant, so that if there is any 
dispute between partners in the future, the bank 
will have plenty of evidence as to the arrange- 
ment. 


22. When a customer leaves his key in the 
box or in the booth, require the person discover- 
ing it to call another bank officer or vault 
attendant, and make a careful record as to the 
finding and disposition of the key. This record 
should be made in writing and signed by both 
persons, and the key should then be placed in 
charge of the bank's attorney or some bank 
officer who does not wait on vault customers. 
A record should then be made in the vault not 
to allow access to the box until the customer 
comes in again and signs a receipt for the key 
which he receives from the officer to whom it 
has been given. 


23. When a box has to be opened by force 
because of non-payment of rent or for any other 
reason, require three witnesses to sign an affi- 
davit as to the contents of the box when it is 
examined. These contents, of course, should 
then be placed in the custodianship of the 
attorney or with some officer, who, in turn, 
should sign a receipt for the itemized valuables. 
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Safe Deposit 


Principles And 


Practice 


No. 9 Rules 


among a large number of 

bankers, material was ob- 
tained for the publication of a series 
of articles regarding the manage- 
ment of bank safe deposit vaults. 
The first one appeared in the June 
1938 issue, and others have ap- 
peared in succeeding issues. 

In summarizing these articles and 
the experiences of those who were 
kind enough to answer our ques- 
tionnaire, we find that a series of 
safe deposit management rules has 
evolved, and we publish it herewith. 

While there are some managers 
who object to some rules, those pub- 
lished are the ones which are most 
generally conceded to have merit. 
They are based on the theory that 
the bank must constantly provide 
itself with facts which could be used 
in case a claim is made because of 
some loss from a vault box. 

It must be kept in mind that laws 
in different states vary in their re- 
quirements. So it cannot be assumed 
that this list conforms to all state 
laws. However, it is offered as a 
basis for study. When your own 
rules have been worked out from 
these suggestions, they should then 
be carefully examined by your 
bank’s attorney, who should study 
all laws pertaining to custodianship 
to determine whether the rules you 
have selected adequately protect 
the bank under your state laws. 

As a public relations policy, it 
would be well for your rules to be 
made known to your customers. In 
fact, it might be a good idea to have 
your rules printed on a large card 
and posted where they can readily 
be seen. This will put your cus- 
tomers on notice that you are trying 
your best to protect their valuables. 

On the other hand, it must be 
assured that all employees follow 
all the rules, because when rules are 
publicized and neglected, customers 
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A THE result of an investigation 


A NAME your depositors know and respect 
... @ PAPER that lives up to its name 


PUT YOURSELF in your customer’s place. 
Wouldn’t you rather do business with 
an old friend than with a stranger. . 
especially when it means getting better 
service, better value? Naturally. And 
that’s exactly why it pays to have your 
checks printed on Hammermill Safety. 
You get the plus value which only 
Hammermill can give you—the prestige 
of a national reputation. 


YOUR DEPOSITORS know the Hammer- 
mill name. They use Hammermill papers 
in their business. They respect Hammer- 
mill quality. And they respect your judg- 
ment when you supply them checks on 
Hammermill Safety. It’s a part of the 
service that makes them say: “‘Here’s a 
bank I like to do business with.” 


IN USE, Hammermill Safety lives up to 
its reputation. Its clean printability and 
distinctive chainline design give checks 
a look of importance. It takes pen writ- 
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ing without feathering or scratching. It ~ 
gives true protection, reveals immedi- 
ately chemical or mechanical alteration. 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY is sturdy paper. 
It stands up under handling, folds without 
splitting or cracking, doesnot cut through 
on typewriter or checkwriting machine. 
It is low in cost and promptly available 
in colors, sizes and backgrounds for 
every check requirement. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF. Mail coupon now 
for the sample book of Hammermill Safety 
and a useful portfolio of specimen checks 
in bank and commercial styles. 


2 —p LL LT SS 


Hammermill Paper Company 2M-Fe. 


rie, Pa. 


Please send by mail the sample book 
of Hammermill Safety and Portfolio 
of Specimen Checks. 


[ — 


es 
(Please attach to business letterhead) 
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The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, in December last, increased 
its Capital Stock and Surplus to 
the new total of $13,000,000 
shown in this statement. 


Capital Stock has been increased 
from $7,500,000 to $9,000,000 by 
the sale of additional shares and 
Surplus has been increas- 


Announcement 
OF A FURTHER INCREASE IN CAPITAL 


ed from $3,250,000 to rl ies, viding for the expansion 
$4,000,000 by a transfer £1845' $ of this bank’s service to 
from Undivided Profits. o Cleveland and the nation- 

The present increase er 4 al business community. 
























reflects the continuing growth of 
this institution since December 
of 1936, when the Common 
Capital Stock was raised to the 
$7,500,000 figure and all Preferred 
Stock was retired. 















The increases in capital accom- 
plished in1936 and again in 1938 are 
twoimportantstepsin pro- 













































































































































































































































THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 







OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 
DECEMBER 5], 19358 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 


Other Securities 


Capital Stock of The National City Building Co. 


Real Estate Owned . 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Interest . 


Customers’ Liability on Acowpuaen ond Lecmes of Credit 
Customers’ Liability on Loan Commitments. 


Other Assets 


- $ 56,941,207.33 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus . ° : 

Undivided Profits : 

Reserve for Contingencies 
Accrued Interest and Expenses . 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Loan Commitments Outstanding . 


Corporation, ee o ow 
Deposits .. . .« ° 


Savings Deposits . 
Trust and Public Deposits 


- - + + 55,965,099.42 
o © © « 17,349,415.37 
2,125,000.00 
a a ee 62,028.86 
33,720,297.02 
457,394.36 
2,556,538.89 
1,212,996.32 
. 120,668.08 
$170,5 10,645.65 
$ 9,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
° 721,303.11 $ 13,721,303.11 
net ae Sa es 2,118,474.58 
37,230.99 
132,371.30 
2,556,538.89 
1,212,996.32 
$115,449,627.81 
28,569,110.05 
6,712,992.60 __150,731,730.46 
$170,510,645.65 


NOTE: United States Government Obligations carried at $7,307,407.83 are pledged to 
secure trust and public deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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can sometimes bring a_ successful 
claim. 

If any of our readers have had 
experiences or evidence that makes 
them feel that some of these rules 
are inexpedient, we shall be very 
glad indeed to receive a letter on 
the subject. 


New Loans Through 
Credit Insurance 
(Continued from page 77 


The experience of many years has 
shown us that debtors accept this 
credit insurance function in good 
spirit. As the credit insurance com- 
pany’s interests and the policy- 
holder’s interests are identical, the 
credit insurance company must 
handle delinquent debtors’ with 
great intelligence and_ successful 
diplomacy. Otherwise, the insur- 
ance company would drive away 
the manufacturer’s customers—and 
in the process, drive away the 
policyholder himself. 

The companies which now insure 
their credit accounts are sufficient 
demonstration of the flexibility of 
credit insurance. In recent years, 
the policies have been so liberalized 
that now almost any condition or 
requirement of a manufacturer’s or 
a wholesaler’s credit-granting can 
be covered. One might say that the 
policies were tailor-made in that 
sense. 

I sincerely believe in credit insur- 
ance. It seems to me that it is the 
only safe plan and protection in 
these troubled times—which should 
appeal with greater effect than ever 
to those who extend credit generally 
throughout the United States. 


Our Directors Go 
To School 


(Continued from page 69) 


departments concerned, serves no 
practical purpose. To overcome this 
difficulty, we have adopted the pro- 
cedure of pre-digesting purely 
statistical information and then pre- 
senting it in an interesting manner 
at the regular board meetings. As 
far as possible, the statistical data 
is dramatized in the form of visual 
charts, with the use of color de- 
vices, whenever practical, to show 
comparisons in operating costs, in- 
come, and so on. 

Take, for instance, a report on the 
trust department. It is packed full 
of figures that make dry reading, 
and many of the items are not fully 
understood by the average business- 
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man, or by the banker who has had 
no experience in the handling of 
trusts. Certainly, no practical pur- 
pose is served to read the entire 
report at the meeting of the board. 
We have found that a far more 
effective presentation of the opera- 
tion of this highly specialized de- 
partment can be made by first turn- 
ing over the report to a specialist 
for analysis. This task has been 
delegated to the bank attorney who, 
after digesting the statistical data, 
then explains the various items to 
the directors at the board meeting. 
Any points that are not clear to the 
directors can then be explained by 
the speaker. The full report is, of 
course, available to the directors for 
their reference. 

In the matter of such an impor- 
tant department as the trust depart- 
ment it is most advisable, in addi- 
tion to the presentation of statistical 
information, to inform the directors 
on the various trust services. The 
individual directors, because of their 
contacts with successful business 
and professional men in the commu- 
nity, are in an excellent position to 
sell these services. 

This principle applies also to the 
other important bank services which 
benefit from the personal coopera- 
tion of the directors and which are 
dramatized for their attention by 
the same formula. In each instance, 
the record of the department’s 
operation is supplemented by a 
detailed explanation of the services, 
which virtually serves the purpose 
of a sales manual. 

We have used precisely the same 
procedure, in presenting a detailed 
and understandable analysis of the 
bank’s bond holdings—an analysis 
especially prepared for us by an 
outside firm. In this report the 
bonds were not only listed compre- 
hensively but also classified on the 
basis of yields, maturity, and so on. 
In the form in which this report 
was compiled, the directors gained 
an intelligent understanding of the 
bank’s policy of investing a mini- 
mum of its funds in high-grade 
bonds and releasing more funds for 
investment in short-term liquid 
loans. 

Of special interest is our method 
of dramatizing statistical informa- 
tion on operating costs and incomes 
in the form of graphic charts. Each 
class of information is shown on a 
chart which stands some six feet 
high when mounted on a stand set 
up in the meeting room. The figures 
showing comparisons of expense 
and income are perfectly visible to 
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Can a Safe Loan 
be made. on Past 
Due Accounts ? 


Can your commercial loans be perfectly safe 


unless the manufacturers’ or merchants’ receivables 


are likewise safe? 


If your customer is protected by Credit Insur- 
ance, you do not have to scrutinize, or question, 
or concern yourself about the condition of his open 


accounts—how many are past due, or even hope- 
less. 


You are assured that receivables are worth 100 
cents on the dollar—that potential credit losses 
are adequately covered. Moreover, protection for 
the bank may be written into the credit insurance 
policy—the proceeds made payable to your in- 
stitution. 


Many banks advise borrowers to insure their 
credits; some banks insist that they do so, as a 
measure of protection to borrower and lender, 
alike. 

Any American Credit representative will gladly 
show you why it is desirable to follow the example 
of other bankers, who incorporate in their financial 


statement blanks, the question: “Do you carry 
Credit Insurance?” 


American Credit I. ndemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F. McFADDEN, President 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


= \ 


A New Book for Bankers Who 


NM (Z Make Commercial Loans. . . 


Analyses of commercial loans from the 
banker’s standpoint, facts, figures, and case 
histories of credit losses are features of our 
new book: “An Exposition of Credit Insur- 
ance with Relation to Commercial Banking.” 
Write for a free copy. 


Copyright 1939, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. 
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Cash and Due from Banks 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


Banking House 


House 


Deposits . 
Acceptances ° . 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock . 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 


the directors who are seated around 
the table. 

In every case, when presenting a 
set of figures, the matter is made 
more understandable by including 
comparisons with previous years’ 
operations. To show the growth of 
the departments, the yearly compar- 
isons are indicated by colored 
graphs. The profit and loss state- 
ment is dramatized by showing a 
graphic breakdown for the year and 
a comparison of the breakdown of 
profits and non-recurring items to 
give the net profit for the year. For 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1938 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Taxes, Interestand Expenses 
Reserve for Dividend on Preferred Stock 


Income Collected but Not Earned . 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $212,946,453-77 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





































$ 580,203,742.46 









552,089,385.26 
64,423,562.92 
166,296,425.55 
2,850,000.00 
918,146.72 
3,288,920.90 
12,900,000.00 








3,386,945.21 
$1,386,357,129.02 



















$1,257,555,445.37 
924,418.98 
4,668,748.44 
312,500.00 
13,929,997.85 
254,481.33 
25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 
13,711,537.05 


$1,386,357,129.02 















































loans, a graphic picture is shown of 
the chargeoffs, reserves, and recov- 
eries, with the information reduced 
to percentages averaged for the 
year as well as current operations. 
In the expense statistics, the chart 
shows only the 26 major classifica- 
tions which are of vital interest to 
the directors. The 51 sub-divisions 
of expense are indicated in the full 
expense report, which is available to 
board members if they desire it. 
In addition, we keep a graphic 
organization chart hanging in the 
directors’ room. It presents a clear 


picture of the organization of the 
various departments, with the 
names of the officers and depart- 
ment heads. It serves the same 
essential purpose as the detailed 
reports of departmental operations 
which we have discussed, in bring- 
ing the directors closer to the per- 
sonnel and in giving them a more 
thorough understanding of the 
bank’s problems and methods. 


Fiduciary Liable For 
Federal Estate Taxes 


(Continued from page 82) 


those made in contemplation of 
death, or which are not to take 
effect until after the donor’s death. 
Furthermore, any insurance on the 
life of the deceased in excess of the 
$40,000 exemption must be included 
in the taxable gross estate of the 
insured, even though the policies are 
payable to beneficiaries other than 
the executor. (Bankers Monthly, 
Dec. 1938, page 714). 

The executor is required to report 
all lifetime gifts in excess of the 
allowable exemptions, whether or 
not he considers them taxable. Any 
gifts which obviously were made in 
contemplation of death (Bankers 
Monthly, Jan. 1939, page 8) or in 
which control still remained in the 
deceased at the time of his death 
(Bankers Monthly, Nov. 1938, page 
650) must be included in computing 
the estate for tax purposes. 

Very often, inclusion of a gift in 
the taxable estate depends upon 
the interpretation of certain words 
or phrases in deeds or trust inden- 
tures. The executor’s interpreta- 
tion may later be reversed by the 
government and the property given 
away during lifetime may be thrown 
back into the taxable estate. Addi- 
tional taxes will then be determined 
and assessed; if the executor then 
pays the sum demanded, his liability 
is ended. Non-payment of this de- 
ficiency without the filing of proper 
protests may result in personal 
responsibility being imposed. 

In addition to Section 3467 which 
applies to all taxes, there is another 
statute, Section 315(b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 as amended, 
applying only to estate taxes. It 
declares that if estate taxes due on 
certain classes of transfers during 
lifetime are not paid when due, the 
transferees, trustees, or beneficiaries 
shall be personally liable. The dis- 
tinction between these two statutes 
should be noticed: Under Section 
3467, the executor is personally 
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liable only when other debts not 
entitled to priority are paid before 
estate taxes; 315(b) provides for 
personal liability if estate taxes on 
these transfers made during lifetime 
are not paid at the time they are 
due. Since the question of priority 
does not enter into the situation 
under 315(b), it does not matter 
whether any other creditors were 
paid prior to the government.(??) 


Securing Release 


While the estate tax laws are more 
drastic than the general statutes, at 
the same time, they provide a 
method whereby the executor may 
secure a release from _ personal 
liability. Section 313(b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 permits the 
executor to file a written application 
with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, asking for a determination 
of estate taxes and discharge from 
personal liability. This application 
may be made at any time after the 
executor is appointed and takes 
charge. The Commissioner must 
notify the fiduciary of the amount 
due as estate taxes within one year 
after the application is filed, unless 
this precedes the filing of an estate 
tax return. In that case, the Com- 
missioner has one year from the 
date of the return. 


Upon payment of the amount set 
out in this notice, the executor will 
be discharged from personal liability 
for any deficiency in estate taxes 
later found to be due. A formal 
receipt to this effect is issued. It 
should be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that discharge from personal 
liability does not in any way affect 
an executor’s responsibility for fil- 
ing returns, paying taxes, and other- 
wise discharging the duties required 
of the official representative of an 
estate. Nor is the government pre- 
vented from imposing a lien upon 
property of the estate if the defi- 
ciencies later determined to be due 
are not paid upon demand. 

(14) See: “Taxation of Life Insurance Pro- 
ceeds,” p. 714, Bankers Monthly, Dec. 


1938, and “Lifetime Gifts and the Estate 
Tax,"’ p. 8, Bankers Monthly, Jan. 1939. 


Insurance Of Deposit 
Accounts 


(Continued from page 74) 


Shareholders, and they have no 
right to stand in the way and oppose 
the establishment of insurance 
when the shareholders want it. 
Indeed, they are really under obli- 
gation to educate the shareholders 
as to the nature of insurance and 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY : 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


December 31, 1938 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks ....... 
U. S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds....... 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities . 
Loans, Bills Purchased and 

Bankers’ Acceptances 
Mortgages .... 
Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate Equities 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Preferred Stock .... $ 9,244,520.00 
Common Stock .....  32,998,440.00 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits . . 


Reserves 
Common Stock Dividend 
(Payable January 3, 1939) 
Preferred Stock Dividend 
(Payable January 15, 1939) 
Outstanding Acceptances 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . . 


45,129,356.66 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES FROEB 
President, Lincoln 
Savings Bank 

PAOLINO GERLI 
Vice-President, 

E. Gerli & Co., Inc. 

HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 

CHARLES L. HOGAN 
President, Lone Star 
Cement Corporation 

JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, 

JAMES H. CONROY monene aiygy 
2 OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Executive Vice-President Simpson = & 

CHARLES A. DANA Bartlett 
President, Spicer CHARLES L. JONES 
Manufacturing Corp. Executive Vice-President, 

National Distillers 

ELLIS P. EARLE 


Products Corp. 
President, Nipissing GEORGE MACDONALD 
Mines Co. seal 


Capitalist 
HORACE C. FLANIGAN SAMUEL McROBERTS 
Vice-President 


New York City 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
President, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Ine. 

CHARLES K. BEEKMAN 
Beekman, Bogue, Leake, 
Stephens & Black 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, 5; & 
Hutchinson to. 

EDGAR S. BLOOM 


President, Western 
Electric Co., Ine. 


$197,452,980.91 
229,471,898.74 
20,620,238.86 
2,259,150.00 
59,684,348.43 


206,827,429.24 
21,784,733.11 
13,246,594.52 
4,591,040.39 
10,870,741.06 
2,496,438.63 


$769,305,593.89 


87,372,316.66 
4,138,997.17 


824,958.50 


231,113.00 
16,361,190.57 


4,890,940.24 
655,486,077.75 


$769,305,593.89 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire 
& Co., Ine. 

HAYWARD NIEDRINGHAUS 
President, Granite City 
Steel Company 

Cc. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc. 

GEORGE J. PATTERSON 


President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home 
Insurance Co. 

GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 

HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


64 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER 


NEW YORK 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. 
The Preferred is convertible into and has a preference over the 
Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 
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= lists, excep- 


tions, limitations under which 


items will be accepted,— 


whether cash or collection,— 


these arrangements may have 


their proper place in inter-bank 


relations. 


It is a matter of pride with us 


that long experience and un- 


excelled facilities enable us to 


serve our correspondents in full 


accordance with their needs, 


and with no other restriction 
than sound banking practice 


requires. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$40,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





help them decide whether they 
want this further protection. 

All well-operated associations 
protect their shareholders by insur- 
ance against fire, theft, embezzle- 
ment, and employer’s liability. But 
share insurance in a sense insures 
management. Even after the other 
types of insurance are employed, 
fraudulent or foolish acts of man- 
agement may bring the association 
te insolvency. Similarly, share in- 
surance protects against the secular, 
cyclical and catastrophic failures of 
whole communities for which man- 
agement of the association may be 
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little responsible, if at all. 

Finally, the failure of one associa- 
tion has its adverse effect upon the 
other associations engaged in the 
same kind of business, and it is 
utterly unfair for an uninsured 
association to refuse to bear its due 
proportion of the cost of maintain- 
ing the general public favor, and 
when disaster comes, to refuse to 
help re-establish such favor. There 
is a public duty among associations 
just as there is among citizens. 

The question has been raised 
whether in normal times insurance 
is a good investment, bringing new 





investments, even at lower dividend 
rates. Several associations that 
joined the system in recent years 
have testified that, considered solely 
from an advertising standpoint, the 
premium paid for the insurance has 
been a splendid investment. 

The common appeals for savings 
are safety, liquidity, and rate of 
return. There is ample evidence, 
some of a statistical character, te 
show that safety of principal is the 
primary objective of people who 
save. The building and loan busi- 
ness has in the past been acquired 
largely on the appeal of high div- 
idends. This rate appeal or price 
appeal has been tabooed in large 
sections of our industrial and com- 
mercial world, and the service 
appeal has been substituted. In all 
probability building and loan asso- 
ciations could make a sounder, if 
not stronger, appeal if they were to 


turn from rate to safety. Their 
slogan might well be “Safety 
through management and_ share 


insurance.” 

The public will prefer share in- 
surance with a lower dividend rate 
to a higher dividend rate without 
insurance. Many institutions in 
recent years have coupled the an- 
nouncement of the establishment 
of share insurance with the an- 
nouncement of a lower dividend 
rate, and in spite of the lower 
dividend rate, the new investments 
came at a quickened pace. Excep- 
tions to this consequence are usu- 
ally explicable in the want of proper 
publicity of insurance. 

The reduction of dividends in 
connection with the adoption of 
insurance will make possible lower 
interest rates to borrowers, there- 
by not only helping the association 
in competition with other low-rate 
lenders, present or potential, but 
also keeping the association in line 
with the present downward trend 
of interest rates everywhere. In- 
cidentally it will perform a service 
to community development. 


The Monthly Bond 
Meeting 
(Continued from page 83) 


a very rough and approximate indi- 
cation of investment quality. 
Thorough investigation shall be 
made prior to purchase of any cor- 
porate or municipal bond and none 
shall be purchased without first 
requesting an expression of opinion 
from the Metropolitan National 
Bank. Within these limitations, the 
President is authorized to purchase 
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securities without previous specific 
authorization by the Board. 

At least each six months, the 
President shall submit to the Board 
definite quality objectives to be 
achieved, if practicable, during the 
following six months. 

It shall be the policy of this bank 
to make steady progress at all times 


toward eliminating undesirable 
holdings and achieving these quality 
objectives. 


Bonds with inactive market and 
commitments in issues outstanding 
in small total amounts, are to be 
avoided unless of very high quality. 

As a rule, no attempt shall be 
made to trade between different 


corporate securities of similar in- | 


vestment status. Changes shall nor- 
mally be made in the portfolio only 
for the purpose of making progress 
toward our investment objectives. 


7. Distribution of Securities: All secu- 
rities in the Secondary Reserve 
fund shall mature within five years 
and it shall be attempted to con- 
centrate these maturities during the 
earlier of these years. 

It shall be our objective to have 
half of our Investment Account con- 
sist of securities coming due in each 
year over a period of from six to 10 
years. The other half of our Invest- 
ment Account shall consist of bonds 
with maturities ranging from 11 to 
30 years, with the majority coming 
due within 20 years. 

Our present objective is to attain 
an average maturity of approxi- 
mately 10 years for all our security 
holdings. This calls for an average 
maturity of two years in our Sec- 
ondary Reserve and an average 
maturity of 14 years in our Invest- 
ment Account. 

Bonds which are being held down 
in price by their call provisions may 
be classified as 10-year maturities, 
regardless of their actual due dates, 
provided that there is a substantial 
margin protecting these bonds from 
a sharp decline in bond prices. 

At least each six months, the 
President shall submit to thé Board 
specific maturity objectives to be 
achieved, if practicable, during the 
following six months. 

It shall not be the policy of this 


\ bank to try to guess short term 
\ ite in bond prices, either by 


switching temporarily into very 
hort-term U. S. Governments or by 
selling Governments and holding 
calsh in the hope of being able to 
reimvest later at lower prices. 


8. Diversification: The following 
maxinaum limitations and present 
objectives shall determine the 
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The First National Bank 
' of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1938 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . 


° + $353,389,901.81 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Unpledged, . * 
Pledged— To Secure Public Deposits, 
To Secure Trust Deposits, 


Under Trust Act of Illinois, 


Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . ‘ 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Other Real Estate, ‘ " ; 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, 


$301 626,163.33 


14,753,968.75 
21,857,485.16 
549,908.12 338,787,525.36 
79,68 1,765.41 
. . 221,076,836.06 
° ° . ° 6,262,749.76 
1,419,677.41 
1,875,000.00 
1,366,051.80 
. ° 2,687,586.85 
. . 137,683.75 
$1 ,006,684,778.21 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Common, . . 
Surplus Fund, P ‘ 

Other Undivided Profits, 

Discount Collected but not Earned, 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., F ‘ 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, 

Demand Deposits, 

Deposits of Public Funds, .  . 


Liabilities other than those above stated, 











$175,492,244.08 


MEMBER FEOCERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$30,000,000.00 
32,500,000.00 

° 3,970,054.00 

° ° ° 635,089.04 - 
600,000.00 

1,891,408.63 

1,519,049.38 


- . 


678,925,557.66 

81,149,441.85 935,567,243.59 
1,933.57 

$1,006,684,778.21 








amount of holdings of various types 
of securities: 





Present 
Maximum Objectives 
U. S. Govern- 
eerie 100% 50% 
Municipal ...... 20 15 
WOME occ ks 10 5 
Public Utility .. 20 15 
Industrial ...... 10 10 
CORR 3.05 <a 10 5 
100% 


The usual commitment in an indi- 
vidual corporate or municipal issue 


shall be $20,000. Exceptions may 
be made at the discretion of the 
President in the case of local munic- 
ipal securities. To prevent over- 
diversification from the standpoint 
of the number of issues in the ac- 
count, individual commitments in 
amounts of less than $20,000 shall 
be avoided as far as practicable. 
The number of different corporate 
and municipal issues held shall not 
exceed 40 as a maximum. 


Concentration in issues of obligors 
whose activities are largely con- 
fined to any one state or region are 
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- Union Station Proclaims St. Louis 
the Nation’s Railroad Center 


Wx the St. Louis Union Station was opened 
in 1894, it was the largest railroad passenger 
terminal in the world...it is still one of the greatest 
unified freight and passenger terminals today. 
Thus, at the end of the last century, this magnificent 
building proclaimed the commercial and industrial 
importance of St. Louis. The city’s strategic, central 
location, at the gateway to the South and South- 





west trade territory, was one of the most important 
factors in its development as a transportation center. 
Today, nineteen trunk railroads and many others 
use the immense facilities of Union Station. 


The commercial advantage of St. Louis’ central 
location is a basic fact that will never change...and 
today, because of this location, the transit service 
of Mercantile-Commerce, by rail and air, reaches 
practically all points of the country overnight. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
ST. LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ee 








to be avoided. 

The usual commitment in an indi- 
vidual U. S. Government issue shall 
be at least $50,000. No maximum 
limitation is fixed on individual 
commitments in Government issues. 


9. Reserves against Depreciation and 
Losses in Bonds: A special valuation 
reserve account shall be maintained 
against possible losses and deprecia- 
tion that may take place in cor- 
porate and municipal securities 
which have maturities longer than 
10 years or which are not rated 3A 
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by both rating services. Appropria- 
tions from earnings shall be made 
to this valuation reserve every six 
months until the reserve, together 
with the market appreciation exist- 
ing in these securities, is equal to 
25% of the market value of these 
securities. All profits received from 
sales of securities shall be credited 
to this reserve account. 


10. Supervision: The Board of Direc- 
tors shall devote one meeting each 
month to the consideration of in- 
vestment matters. 





The actual supervision of secu- 
rities shall be under the direction 
of the president. Prices and yields 
of all securities shall be obtained at 
least once a month. If a change in 
the yield of any issue indicates that 
it be may be in danger of deteriorat- 
ing in quality, thorough investiga- 
tion shall be made. 

The President shall plan to visit 
the Metropolitan National Bank at 
least once every four months, in 
order to review with their invest- 
ment men all of our holdings. If 
circumstances should prevent one 
of these regular visits, a copy of the 
list shall be mailed to the Metro- 
politan National Bank with a re- 
quest for their comments on the 
composition of the list and their 
conclusions on the bank’s current 
investment policies and practices. 
Reports on these reviews by the 
Metropolitan National shall be fur- 
nished to the Board. 

Holdings not suitable for perma- 
nent retention in the Investment 
Account shall be priced at least 
once a week. Issues which appear 
to be losing quality, as indicated by 
a relative rise in market yield, shall 
be included in the list of these unde- 
sirable issues to receive special 
attention. This list, and a separate 
schedule showing any other hold- 
ings quoted more than 10 points 
below book value, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Directors for 
review at the monthly bond meet- 
ing. The advisability of sale or re- 
tention of each of these issues is to 
be given specific consideration at 
that time. 

All sale suggestions not executed 
that are offered by the President or 
by the Metropolitan National Bank 
shall be reported to the Board of 
Directors. In each such case, a 
record vote of the Board shall be 
taken and placed in the minutes. 


11. Changes in Policies: This state- 
ment of policies is to remain in 
effect until repealed or amended by 
a majority vote of the Board of 
Directors. Amendments may be 
adopted at any time and at least 
every six months the entire state- 
ment shall be studied carefully for 
revisions that seem desirable in 
view of changes that may have 
taken place either in the bank’s cir- 
cumstances or in conditions affect- 
ing security values. , 
* * * * / 
When Mr. Learned has finished 
reading the program, Mr. Byown 
speaks up: “Gentlemen, I thirak we 
are deeply indebted to our President 
and to Mr. Clark for the excellent 
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job they have done. I suggest that 
each of us should take home a copy 
of this program, study it thoroughly 
and be prepared to discuss it at our 
next bond meeting.” The directors 
agree with this suggestion and the 
meeting is adjourned. 


Improved Heating Makes 
Building Profits 


(Continued from page 79) 


good many instances, the size of the 
duct is too small, thereby supply- 
ing the furnace with an insufficient 
amount of air to heat the building. 
This situation can be remedied by 
increasing the size of the cold air 
duct to an area equal to or greater 
than the sum of all the warm air 
supplies. 

Similarly, the majority of gravity 
furnace inefficiencies can be directly 
traced to inadequate air circulation 
caused by crooked or undersized 
pipes, or perhaps inadequate piping 
for the capacity of the furnace. De- 


| ficient circulation requires a hotter 


fire which in turn causes the fur- 
nace fire-pot to burn out quickly. 
The most economical solution to a 
difficulty of this nature is the in- 
stallation of a blower-filter unit. 

As fast as the air is heated, the 
blower-filter system takes it away 
from the furnace and forces it 
through the crooked, undersized, or 
long pipes up into every corner of 
each room in the building. This effi- 
cient utilization of all the available 
heat not only prolongs the life of 
the furnace, but also materially re- 
duces the fuel bills. However, this 
system must be regulated so that 
each room receives an equal amount 
of heat. Thus, in order to furnish 
each space with a similar degree of 
pressure and heat, dampers are put 
on the ducts. 

Savings of as much as 10% on 
fuel costs have been made in larger 
buildings through the replacement 
of individual hot water heaters with 
those of the submerged type. Since 
the latter type of heater is always 
submerged within the boiler just 
below the waterline, it eliminates 
the necessity of maintaining two 
fires in the winter time, as is the 
case when the individual hot water 
heater is employed. 

Other advantages to be had with 
the submerged heater are: it can 
operate with or without a tank; it 
can be easily cleaned; it tends to 
last as long as the building itself; it 
maintains fairly even temperatures; 
it doesn’t permit the water to be- 
come overheated. 
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HOWARD PAPERS 


SERVE 
THE NATION'S BANKS 


You needn't be a paper 


expert to buy good paper for your bank. 


Just 


remember one word—HOWARD. For the Howard 
Paper Company has made a special study of bank 


papers—has developed six types of paper which 


solve every printing problem a bank may meet. 


Howard has been serving the 


nation’s banks for years—is now supplying all the 


paper requirements of some of the largest banks. 


All the Howard papers are 
built to the same rigid standards of durability, 


clarity, and texture. 


Just say to your printer: 


“| want Howard paper,” and he will pick the proper 


one from the complete Howard line. 


Tue Howarp Paper Co. 


URBANA, OHIO 


Howard Bond 
Howard Bond Envelopes 
Howard Mimeograph 


MAKERS OF FINE 





~ Howard Ledger 
Howard Posting Ledger 
Howard Writing 


PAPERS SINCE 1910 





With a submerged system, you are 
also assured of 24 hour hot-water 
service. During the summer months, 
the main and return valves on the 
heating system are shut off, and 
boiler temperature is kept at 180 
degrees. This furnishes hot water at 
140 degrees—or over. 

For all cast iron sectional boilers 
or those with smoke chambers in 
front, it has been found advanta- 
geous to use indirect submerged 
water heaters. This type of heater 
also acts as a circulator, helping 
boiler operation. 

In large buildings consuming over 


100 tons of coal per year, it is desir- 
able to consider the installation of 
stokers. The replacement of hand- 
firing with an automatic stoker 
effected a cash saving of $585 dur- 
ing the last year in the heating costs 
of one bank-operated apartment- 
hotel building. 

This saving was made possible 
by: 

1. The cutting down of the annual 
coal consumption from 375 to 340 
tons. 

2. The burning of a_ cheaper, 
smaller size of coal, costing $6.40 
per ton instead of $8.25, the rate 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1938 


























RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Other 
Banks 


United States Gcnsement Obli- 
gations, direct and/or fully 
guaranteed ae 


Other Securities 

Stock in Federal esaeens Bank 
Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Mortgages . 
Overdrafts 


Real Estate (24 Senin Bank 
Buildings) . 


Accrued Income Satelite 
Prepaid Expense 


Customers’ Liability Reine of ii. 
ceptances and Letters of Credit . 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
LIABILITIES 

















$135,480,314.32 











204,981 ,891.44 
8,935,298.48 
750,000.00 
61,792,433.92 
9,576,582.04 
7,615.18 












































775,168.49 
981,370.00 
241,939.01 




















1,692,643.94 
$425,215,256.82 























Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U.S. Government . 
Treasurer—State of Michigan . 
Other Public Deposits . 

Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock (380,000 Shares) 
Common Stock (750,000 Shares) 
Surplus . a ae 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Common Stock Dividend 
No. 9, payable February 1, 1939 


Reserves . - 
Income Collected hes not ened 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit . . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . 











- $348,863,068.79 
16,939,281.10 
2,866,556.16 
22,904,965.46 

















$391,573,871.51 














9,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
8,000,000.00 
5,227,615.04 




















30,227,615.04 











375,000.00 
1,340,490.60 
5,635.73 





























1,692,643.94 
$425,215,256.82 




















United States Government securities carried at $32,400,000.00 
in the foregoing statement are pledged to secure public and 
trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 

















Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














per ton on that which previously 
had to be used. 
The consequence of a saving of 





cleaning and flushing the boiler 
regularly, and cleaning the hot 
water tank and coils annually. To 



















































































this nature is best appreciated when 
one realizes that the total cost of the 
stoker was only $900. The savings 
of two years will more than pay 
for it. 

To prolong the life of a heating 
unit, and to keep the system as a 
whole functioning smoothly and 
efficiently, it is advisable to give it 
careful attention and supervision, 
keeping the grates free from ashes, 
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guard against the development of 
leaks, and resultant re-decorating 
costs, it is necessary to pack the 
radiator valves annually. To seal 
air leaks, it is also wise to seriously 
consider covering the brick set 
boiler with plastic. Making it a 
practice to install good air vents 
assures increased efficiency of radia- 
tor operation. 

When these precautionary meas- 


ures aren’t taken, the need for mak- 
ing replacements becomes more 
frequent, and costs of operation 
increase. For instance, when the 
hot water tank and coils aren’t 
cleaned regularly, they tend to be- 
come corroded. The result is that 
fuel is wasted, due to the fact that 
an excessive amount of heat is 
needed in order to penetrate the 
coils. Similarly, when the grates 
aren’t kept free from ashes, their 
lifetime of service is greatly short- 
ened. They melt, warp, and soon 
burn out. 


What is Back Of 
Your Dealer? 


(Continued from page 75) 
frame; steel running-board; massive 
fenders; and a reserve mechanical 
braking system. This last mentioned 
feature provides both hydraulic 
brakes with their smooth action, and 
mechanical brakes which (operating 
from the same foot pedal) automat- 
ically function in the contingency 
that the hydraulic brakes fail. These 
reserve mechanical brakes are in 
addition to the hand brake (or 
parking brake) which is also pro- 
vided. 

Another feature known as “auto- 
poise control” holds the front wheels 
on a true course if there is a tend- 
ency for them to swerve on rough 
roads, or by heavy side winds or 
blowouts in front tires. 


The points I have mentioned are 
used only as illustrations of what 
can be learned at your dealer’s main 
factory to enthuse you about the 
dealer’s opportunities for rendering 
real service to his customers. It is 
difficult for the dealer to return 
from the factory and adequately 
transmit all that he saw and heard, 
to you, his banker. 


The loan officer is entitled to the 
first-hand knowledge and inspira- 
tion he can get from a personal trip. 
Factory officials are always de- 
lighted to discuss their business with 
a visiting banker and to show him 
through the plant. 


“Ratings” For Personnel 


A recent survey among the larger 
banks of the country reveals that 
the personnel policy is to make 
promotions from the ranks, and to 
bring in from outside only trained 
specialists for positions which can- 
not be filled from the ranks. 
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A Candy Manufacturer's 
Loan Hazards 


(Continued from page 89) 


3. Expansion (for larger or addi- 
tional space) 


Manufacturers are divided into 
two general classifications: the 
wholesale manufacturer and the re- 
tail manufacturer. It is necessary 
to make a distinction between sales 
of manufacturer-wholesalers, and 
sales of manufacturer-retailers. 


In the first group are the general 
line and the specialty manufac- 
turers. The second group is a com- 
paratively small one in volume of 
sales. It includes, however, few 
large chain distributors. 


In addition to distributing their 
product through jobbers, the whole- 
sale manufacturers also sell direct 
to the retail trade through their 
own salesmen and through brokers. 
Most manufacturers use both types 
of distribution. Selected or exclu- 
sive distributors are used by only a 
very few. Some of the large pack- 
age goods houses have exclusive 
agents. The most important single 
channel of distribution, however, is 
the candy jobber. Approximately 


60% of the total candy produced 
passes through jobbers’ stores. The 
rest is apportioned about as follows: 
32% direct to retailers and 8% 


direct to consumers through manu- 
facturer-owned stores or a mail 
order business. 


Recent reports show variations in 
results, as measured by profits, 
which seem to be related to these 
methods of distribution. The reports 
of the specialty houses suggest a 
basis for examination. Bar goods 
and hard candy are distributed 
almost entirely through whole- 
salers, and other large buyers who 
perform their own wholesaling 
functions. These products must 
reach a multitude of small retailers, 
cigar stands, and news vendors who 
could not be served profitably by 
direct selling. In marked contrast, 
the majority of package goods 
moves directly to retailers, and at a 
profit. 


A large part of the total dollar 
volume of general line houses 
moves through wholesalers, but any 
general summary does not reveal 
the wide variations in policy be- 
tween individual houses. 

The medium and smaller size 
general line houses distributing 
regionally to retailers make a profit 
in spite of a higher selling expense 
than is incurred by those who sell 
through wholesalers. 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL favines ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA’S ONLY STATEWIDE BANE 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
. December 31, 1938 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank .... . 


Due from Banks. . . . «+ + + > 


Securities of the United States 
Government and Federal Agencies . 


State, County and Municipal Bonds. . . 
Other Bonds and Securities. . . . . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank .. . 


- $ 166,333,489.77 
113,835,809.49 


412,278,313.07 
102,975,352.36 
39,678,762.88 
2,700,000.00 


Loans and Discounts e 


Accrued Interest and femme Receivable 


673,828,309.03 
1,750,995.60 


Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


Other Real Estate Owned . . 


35,531,683.59 
3,865,279.79 


Customers’ Liability on Account of 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 


Endorsed Bills 
Other Resources 


"ea aS O'S (e@ 


20,538,921.68 
1,404,752.25 


TOTAL RESOURCES $1,574,721,669.51 
LIABILITIES 


enmuneé cats 42,000,000.00 


Bee. « ae *« ee % 
Undivided Profits . . 
Reserves . . e 


- $  50,000,000.00 


22,058,599.85 
2.771.761.76 


Liability for Setters of Credit and as 
Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 


Acceptances and Foreign Bills. . . . 


DEPOSITS: 


20,863,816.97 


Commercial $615.216,151.04 


Savings . 


821,811,339.89 1,437,027,490.93 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,574,721,669.51 


This statement includes the figures of the Lead England, 
banking office: 12 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4. 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1 POWELL ST. 


LOS ANGELES 
660 SO. SPRING ST. 


STATEWIDE qziiiizy 


494 Branches Serving All California 


National distribution, as repre- 
sented by several large concerns and 
necessarily depending heavily on 
wholesale distributors, yields prof- 
its. Large items of other selling 
expense rather than salaries and 
travel, swell the total selling ex- 
pense of these national houses, and 
may include some _ promotional 
effort as well as_ considerable 
“freight allowed or prepaid.” 

Chain stores and mail order 
houses are a minor part of the sales 
volume of the general line manu- 
facturers. A manufacturer who 
distributes practically his entire 


output through chain and mail 
order business reports almost no 
selling expense. 

Manufacturing retailers have to 
be regarded from the standpoint of 
their product, the location of their 
stores, and the general good will in 
the city or neighborhoods in which 
they are located. A straight manu- 
facturing confectioner probably 
sells over a large portion of the 
United States, and therefore, his 
business is on a totally different 
plane. 

Annual sales may be divided into 
three sub-divisions: spring, sum- 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE: 


1839-1939 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1938 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due 


from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Public Securities . 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Credits Granted on Acceptances . 


Bullion Abroad and in Transit 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Bank Buildings 
Other Real Estate 


Total Resources 


Deposits . . 
Outstanding Checks 


Acceptances 
Less: 
Own Acceptances Held for 
Investment 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign 


Bills 


Dividend Payable January 3, 1939 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Interest, 


Taxes, etc. 


Capital 
Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits 


Total Capital Funds 


Total Liabilities 


LIABILITIES 


. $ 788,474,638 41 
486,310,848.29 
48,921,515.25 
7,800,000.00 
20,506,621.56 
528,846,450.25 
20,989,416.36 
173,463.00 
5,571,535.22 
18,428,401.02 
2,115 836.92 


1,928,138,726.28 
12,143,011.51 
1,483,922.92 


. $1,941,765,660,71 


. $1,597,492,947.40 

22.485,.473.06 

1,619,978,420.46 
$37 ,336,308.38 


. __16,346,892.02 


20,989,416.36 


3,914,858.00 
2,700,000.00 


21,374,545.57 


1,668,957,240.39 
$90,000,000.00 
170,000 ,000.00 
12,808,420.32 
272,808 ,420.32 


. $1,941,765,660.71 


Securities carried at $20,553,154.84 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify 
for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other 
purposes. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


mer, and fall seasons. 
season, consisting of January to 
April, inclusive, varies but slightly 
from average monthly sales. The 
small peak occurring in March is 
due to the increased sales as a 
result of the Easter trade. May to 
August is the slack summer season. 
July sales are normally the lowest 
for any month of the year. With 
the advent of the cool winter 
months and the approach of heavy 
Christmas trade, sales of candy 
reach their peak. October and 
November, as a rule, are the 
heaviest sales months of the year. 
Winter months account for about 
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The spring 


45% of annual sales. The accom- 
panying chart shows the seasonal 
variations. 

The cost of manufacturing and 
selling candy is about 80% of the 
sale price in all sections of the 
country except the far West. Labor 
costs absorb more of the sales dol- 
lar in New York and the Eastern 
seaboard cities than elsewhere, but 
to a considerable extent, this is 
offset by higher ratios for materials 
and overhead in other regions. 

A knowledge of costs and the 
proper allocation of costs are abso- 
lutely essential. The desire to give 
every concession the customer asks 


for sometimes leads to building 
volume on an unprofitable item 
without knowing that the returns 
do not meet the cost. 

Rule of thumb methods of esti- 
mating costs have proved to be de- 
structive of price levels. In order 
to establish prices on a sound basis, 
a manufacturer should know costs, 
both in his own plant and in other 
plants with similar manufacturing 
and distribution facilities. Materials 
and direct labor which go into a 
specific kind of candy can be esti- 
mated accurately. The difficult 
problem has been in the treatment 
of an allowance for overhead. 
Therefore, the National Confection- 
ers Association, in its “Cost Yard- 
stick,” has used the prime cost of 
labor and materials as the basis 
on which to build cost estimates. 

If overhead is correctly calcula- 
ted, and if the products are priced 
on the basis of cost, the chances 
are that a profit will be made— 
provided the market will absorb 
the good at the price needed. How- 
ever, there are too many uncer- 
tainties involved in pricing candy 
by this method without the benefit 
of a yardstick. A comparison with 
usual overhead ratios in plants 
making similar products can be the 
basis for a prediction as to whether 
prices based on the manufaciurer’s 
own cost will be in line with com- 
petitive prices. 

The average overhead ratios for 
bar goods and general lines are all 
near the 40% mark. The overhead 
of hard candy manufacturers is 
lower, and that of the package 
goods manufacturers much higher, 
than this general average. 

Variations in the overhead ratios 
of profit-making concerns appear to 
cover as wide a range as ratios of 
those firms not making profits. The 
widest variations have been report- 
ed by package goods producers, 
perhaps as a result of the wide 
quality range in the market they 
serve, and the corresponding differ- 
ences in selling costs. The least 
variation in overhead ratios is re- 
ported by the hard candy makers, 
whose products and methods of dis- 
tribution are doubtless more stand- 
ardized than in other branches of 
the industry. 

A new product introduced into 
an uncertain market, with develop- 
ment costs and initial promotion 
costs to support, must be priced 
with a much higher overhead bur- 
den than the average figures show. 
Otherwise, it may not recoup the 
initial costs in the limited period 
before it becomes competitive. 
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The possibility of pricing and 
selling products at a profit is be- 
coming continually better as busi- 
ness improves—and the _  policy- 
making judgment involved cannot 
be furnished by a yardstick of 
average costs. 


An average operating ratio, such 
as “cost of materials as a percent- 
age of net sales,” is only a starting 
point for the study of individual 
statements. For instance, if your 
customer is a bar goods specialty 
house, and its sales expense is a 
larger percentage of price than is 
typical of other manufacturers, that 
does not necessarily mean that its 
sales expense must be curtailed. 
The extra cost may be necessary to 
reach the market it is serving, or 
may be justified by the competitive 
strength which has been built up. 
The points where your customer’s 
business differs from typical ex- 
periences are signals which indicate 
that a study should be made to de- 
determine whether the differences 
are actual advantages or disadvan- 
tages. 


Manufacturers are often subject 
to the hazard of trying to sell be- 
yond the territory that is profitable 
in order to build up volume. Candy 
is sold F. O. B. factory in many 
instances, and often the sales de- 
partment has a tendency to reach 
out beyond the natural boundary of 
profitableness. 


In order to make a profit on a 
big volume, a plant must be situ- 
ated in the midst of a dense popula- 
tion. Nearness of market is an 
essential. There is also an advan- 
tage in being located near the 
source of raw materials. 


Since candy is an impulse item 
that is sold largely through eye 
appeal, there is a temptation to 
change lines frequently, adding new 
brand names that have popular 
appeal. For instance, manufacturers 
quickly take advantage of sensa- 
tional developments that catch the 
public’s fancy. Prominent examples 
of this tendency are the Baby Ruth 
and Giant Panda chocolate bars. 
Then again novelties are exten- 
sively manufactured especially for 
seasonal sale. Thus, candies are 
made into the shape of Christmas 
trees for the Yuletide holidays, and 
Easter bunnies for Easter. 


Items built on popular appeal 
definitely constitute a hazard unless 
the proper precautionary measures 
are taken. The reason—when the 
popularity dies down on a certain 
item, sales will decrease rapidly, 
unless the formula and name are 
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Partners! 


HERE’S a man in your town who can help 

you to better business. He’s the Purina 
Feed Merchant. He knows the farmers of 
your community in a way that probably no 
other man knows them. He’s in constant 
touch with their livestock and poultry opera- 
tions, and can tell you without hesitation 
which men are making money . . which 
men are good risks for your loanable funds 


. which men need additional financing. 

He is in daily contact with the very men who 
can make business better for you. 

Why not “partner” him to your institution 


.... for the good it will do you . 
help you can give him . 


.. . for the 
.. . for the service you 


can render the poultry and livestock feeders 


of your community. 


You can tell his store 
by its famous Checkerboard Sign. 


You can 


distinguish his products by their familiar 


Checkerboard Bags .. . 


. a mark of quality 


which for 45 years has been adding more 
wealth to your neighborhood and to the 
neighborhoods of the nation. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


quickly changed. The Betty Boop 
bar, which lasted only a short time, 
is a good example. In addition to 
renaming the bar, the manufacturer 
had to treat it as a new item. 

In building up demand for a new 
item, a manufacturer should be far- 
sighted enough to plan his sales and 
costs to cover only a_ limited 
period. In addition, he needs to 
guard against the temptation to 
overstock with wrappings, adver- 
tising displays, and dealer aids. 


Aid in community development is 
a part of banking. 


Frankness Regarding Loans 


Splendid results have been ob- 
tained from a series of advertise- 
ments published by the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, in which 
extreme frankness was the theme. 
It will be interesting to other banks 
to read what the St. Louis bank 
announced to the prospective bor- 
rowers of the city. One advertise- 
ment read as follows: 

“Banks have made loans to busi- 
ness, industry, and individuals since 
modern banking was established. 
Banks always desire to increase 
their volume of loans to their full 
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Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Banking Offices located throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1938 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


United States Government earn dtneet 


and guaranteed 


$ 121,104,463.42 


105,887,757.45 


State, Municipal and Other Dende a Senne. 
ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 


Bank, less Reserves 


Loans, Discounts and didbieds me Sinneies 


12,968,757.30 
123,431,852.82 


Banking Premises (including investments and other 


assets indirectly representing bank premises) 


6,443,569.63 


Other Real Estate (including investments and other 
assets indirectly representing other real estate) Less 


Reserves 
Other Resources 


Customers’ — on Acceptances Executed 


by this Bank 
Total 


10,486, 155.57 
2,130,472.15 


269,478.58 
$ 382,722,506.92 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Notes . . -“§ 
(Subordinated to Deposits and 
Other Liabilities) 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 


Retirement Fund for Capital 
Notes and Accrued Interest 
to February 1, 1939 . 


DEPOSITS 
Bee ae 
ee ee 


Estates Trust Department 
(Preferred) . S a 


Corporate Trust Department 
(Preferred) . . ‘ 


Other Liabilities 


Acceptances Executed for Costennies 


Total 


__16,196.3 


13,936,500.00 


13,800,000.00 
4,465,646.11 
98,769.14 


322,265.69 32,623,180.94 


$ 145,994,475.83 


70,534,069.09 


316,528,544.92 
14,636,776.38 


369.28 30,833,145.66 


2,468,156.82 
269,478.58 
$ 382,722,506.92 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


capacity. The First National Bank 
in St. Louis is not only willing to 
lend, but is actively seeking loans. 
We do not try to find reasons for not 
granting loans; on the contrary, we 
always approach an application for 
a loan with the hope that we can 
grant it. If you can use money prof- 
itably in your business, or for indi- 
vidual purposes, we shall be glad to 
talk the matter over with you.” 


The articles in this magazine are 
based entirely upon experience— 
not on untried theory. 
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Bankers Are Eager Students 


The outstanding development in 
banking in recent years is banker 
education. This was emphasized by 
William H. Neal, in his presidential 
address at the F. A. A. convention 
last fall. Among other things he 
said: 

“Occasionally some uninformed 
banker remarks that there is dupli- 
cation of effort by the F. A. A. and 
other banking associations. There is 
no duplication in the field of devel- 
oping technique. There is no other 
association existing today, aside 


from private agencies and counsel- 
ing firms, to which a bank official 
charged with public relations re- 
sponsibilities can turn for an 
exchange of ideas and experiences, 
for a storehouse of information, for 
close contact and association with 
others who have this sort of job with 
kindred institutions, for help and 
assistance in all phases of a tech- 
nical and complicated task—no 
other place to find all of this except 
in the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

“It was to meet the need for 
broader training in technique—that 
our Association last year wisely 
changed the form of its annual 
meeting from just the usual Con- 
vention to a forum and classroom. 
Literally we are going to school 
again, and may I say with personal 
conviction, irrespective of the scope 
of our present knowledge and ex- 
perience, we must continue to go to 
school, continue to keep ourselves 
equipped: to cope with a rapidly 
changing social and economic order. 
New ideas, new methods, new tech- 
nique are constantly being devel- 
oped. 

“Bank management is going to 
school too, and in rapidly increasing 
numbers. 

“Last summer I saw the Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers Uni- 
versity filled to capacity with 650 
picked men from 46 different states. 
I have been closely associated with 
the state educational conference 
plan and have seen this movement 
sweep the country almost like wild- 
fire in two short years, as bankers 
eagerly seek more information and 
broader knowledge with which to 
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meet the challenge of the times. I 
have seen young men and old men 
sit down together in the classrooms 
of their state universities, hour after 
hour, day after day, intensely 
studying bank operations, credit 
administration and investment pro- 
cedure—and then ask for more!” 


interest Shown In Small 
Checking Accounts System 


Mr. Hildreth Auer, vice president, 
Malden Trust Company, Malden, 
Mass., received a number of inter- 
esting letters as the result of his 
article published in the October 
issue. Quotations from some of them 
follow: 

We have read your article “Small 
Checking Accounts Increase Profits” 
in the October issue of Bankers 
Monthly and would like to know if 
you have any direct advertising or 
any additional information that 
might be of value should we desire 
to inaugurate this system.—R. J. 
Deininger, Cashier, Torrance Na- 
tional Bank, Torrance, Calif. 

* * 

I have read with interest your 
article in the October issue of Bank- 
ers Monthly. From what I can 
gather, it would be a great benefit 
to a small town bank. I would like 
very much to know more about this 
plan that sounds so reasonable and 
so profitable—Jason Brown, Tren- 
ton Trust Company, Trenton, Mo. 

* * * 

Your recent article in Bankers 
Monthly appeals to me as quite 
logical. I am much interested to 
know just what system you employ 
in handling the small checking ac- 
counts and would like to ask if you 
will be so kind as to favor me with 
information in detail on the subject. 
In the past, we have been making a 
service charge as adopted by Group 
VI, Pennsylvania Bankers Assn., a 
topy of which schedule is enclosed 
herewith. This has had the effect of 
eliminating many troublesome and 
unprofitable accounts, but at the 
Same time, I feel, also has a tend- 
ency to keep down the volume of 
hew accounts, many of which might 
in the future develop into worth- 
while and profitable business.— 
C. A. Cunningham, Vice Pres., First 
National Bank, Williamsburg, Pa. 

+ * * 

When this month’s issue of Bank- 
ers Monthly came to my desk, I 
noticed that the first article was one 
On small checking accounts. I was 
very much interested in reading 
your worth-while article. It is the 
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SUFFICIENT FUNDS? 


In seconds, the paying teller knows 


ITHOUT leaving his cage, without letting the check 

casher know the account is being questioned, the. 
teller gets his information from the bookkeeping depart- 
ment in writing. With TelAutograph he gets a written 
record to safeguard him, and he gets it before he’s had 
time to recount the cash. Fast, accurate, confidential. And 
the rental is only 42 cents per business day per machine, 


for intra-office use . . 


. Free Survey. 


Write today for 


survey of your inter-department communication needs, 


free of charge or obligation. 


Hundreds of banks, large 


and small, depend on TelAutograph. Write TelAutograph 
Corporation, 16 West 61st Street, New York City. 


_— 


INSTANT-ACTION MESSAGE SYSTEM 


first time I have run across your 
particular method of charging.— 
E. V. Krick, Vice Pres. and Cashier, 
American Trust Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


A Complicated Trick Of Forgers 


It’s strange how forgers can come 
back again and again and fool even 
the best of us. Three large banks, 
whose officers pride themselves on 
their protective systems, were re- 
cently victimized by a professional 
forger who had spent 25 of the last 
30 years in the penitentiary. Since 


his scheme might be duplicated 
anywhere, it would be well to watch 
for it. 

With an accomplice or two, he 
works through accounts of estab- 
lished companies. One of the group, 
directed by the veteran “brains” of 
the outfit, would break into some 
company’s office at night. Here he 
would steal a few checks from the 
back of the firm’s check book, a 
specimen check or two for the 
signatures, some letterheads, and 
stationery. He also usually took 
note of the firm’s bank balance. 

The forger would then write out 
a check payable to the bank in 
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CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 


Bullion Abroad or in Transit 
Guaranteed)... 

State and Municipal Securities. 

Other Securities... . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... 
(Including Paris Office) . . 

Bank Premises. 


Other Real Estate 


Items in Transit with Branches 
Other Assets 


Deposits.... 





Reserves for: 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income. . . 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc..... 


Dividend. 
Capital... 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 24, 1938. 


$44,468,617.25 of United States Government Obligations and $27,719,950.78 of other 
securities are deposited to secure $48,317,828.43 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


55 WALL STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1938 
INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............ 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies............ 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances......... 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


Real Estate Loans and Securities.................. 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio.. 10,026,957.06 


.. $34,485,834.01 


.. $77,500,000.00 


$ 531,718,844.27 
6,490,724.61 


668,795,810.07 
40,428,883.99 
86,257,122.95 
68,758,413.61 
521,981,489.03 
12,288,747.10 
3,705,000.00 


8,000,000.00 
46,556,997.28 
757,883.12 
9,404,804.12 
2,956,756.08 
1,081,163.58 


$2,009,182,639.81 





$1,835,286,500.36 


24,458,876.95 


3,420,666.27 
5,361,656.55 
3,100,000.00 


46,500,000.00 


13,554,939.68 137,554,939.68 


$2,009,182,639.81 











which the company carried an ac- 
count, and, with a letter from a 
member of the firm, conceived and 
executed by the forger, one of the 
gang would appear at the bank to 
buy a cashier’s check. In some in- 
stances, one of the crooks would 
telephone the bank representing 
himself as a member of the firm and 
authorizing issuance of the check. 

The forgers usually asked that the 
check be made payable to the West- 
ern Union, Postal Telegraph, or 
American Express Company. When 
the bank issued the cashier’s check, 
one of the forgers would wire to 
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some distant town to another 
accomplice and waive identification. 
The wire would advise the receiving 
office at what hotel the man to re- 
ceive the money was to be found 
and of course the money was 
promptly paid. 

When issued to the American Ex- 
press Company, the crooks would 
buy traveler’s checks, using a ficti- 
tious name. To avoid detection, the 
crooks promptly cashed the checks 
at a nearby suburban bank. This 
usually continued for sometime with 
one firm, although they were always 
careful to leave a comfortable bal- 


ance in each account. However, 
before they were caught, they man- 
aged to get $3,500 from one account, 
$4,500 and $5,500 from each of two 
others. 

In all of these cases, no attempt 
was made by the banks to secure 
personal verification from someone 
connected with the depositor. Also 
no attempts were made to verify 
telephone calls. No telephone calls 
for purposes of identification should 
be accepted unless by someone who 
recognizes the voice of the caller. 
Unless the voice is known, all 
such incoming calls of verification 
should be checked by immediately 
calling the person back—Herbert J. 
Schmidt. 


An Experience With 
Stockkeeping Methods 


One of our readers, Paul Averill, 
Jr., assistant cashier of the Peoples 
State Bank, Luray, Kansas, wrote 
us on July 18, 1938, as follows: 

“T am writing to you for the pur- 
pose of getting advice and informa- 
tion on establishing an inventory 
system for keeping tab on supplies, 
such as letterheads, checks, enve- 
lopes, and various other forms. 

“It seems that we are running out 
of some one or two of the above 
when it is least expected, believing 
that only a short time back there 
looked to be a large enough supply 
of that certain item to last us for a 
longer period. 

“T have taken it upon myself to 
devise some sort of method to rem- 
edy this, and of course, have some 
ideas along that line. However, I 
thought that perhaps you could very 
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easily inform me of an appropriate, 
simple system that would produce 
the ‘checker’ for a small country 
bank such as ours.” 


In the hope of being able to help 
Mr. Averill the following sugges- 
tions were made by the editor: 

“Your letter of July 8 brings up 
a very interesting and practical 
point in stock keeping. Several 
ideas are used in different banks, 
among them the following: 

“One bank keeps an inventory in 
a book in which withdrawals from 
the stockroom are entered and the 
amount on hand computed each 
time a withdrawal is made. This is 
a practical method but may require 
too much work for a bank like 
yours. 


“Almost as effective is another 
plan in which one or two packages 
of each form are placed on a sepa- 
rate shelf or under a warning card- 
board. These packages contain 
enough of each supply to last dur- 
ing the time it takes to get delivery 
of a new supply. As soon as the 
warning board is reached, or as 
soon as the supply is exhausted on 
the shelves from which with- 
drawals are made, the one in charge 
of purchasing knows that it is time 
to reorder. 

“Another method of marking the 
reserve supply is to place a colored 
sticker on the end of the package or 
to put a big mark with a colored 
pencil where it will be readily seen. 
The point is that no one must take 
any supplies from these marked 
packages without informing the one 
who is to do the re-ordering. Some 
study must be given to the amount 
that must be held in reserve. It 
should be enough to last until a new 
order can be had. 


“From your letter, I assume that 
all employees have access to the 
stockroom, and that suggests an- 
other method for accomplishing the 
Same purpose. Put your reserve 
supply in a room that can be locked, 
so that it will be absolutely neces- 
Sary for anyone finding the shelf 
empty to notify the purchasing of- 
ficer in order to get supplies to be 
used. This will help eliminate the 
possible neglect that might occur if 
employees did not inform you in 
time.” 

Mr. Averill’s experience with one 
of the suggested methods is de- 
scribed in a letter just received from 
him, as follows: 

“We chose the method wherein an 
inventory of the supplies is kept in 
a book, in which all withdrawals 
and additions are recorded. The 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. 


LOUIS 


At the Close of Business, December 31, 1938 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 


Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Real Estate Owned 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 
Cash and Due from Banks 


Capital—Common 
Surplus and Profits 
Dividend Declared — Payable 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Individual Deposits 
Savings Deposits 
Bank Deposits 


Funds 
Total Deposits 





United States Government Securities 
Other Securities Guaranteed by U. S. Government 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


LIABILITIES 


January 3, 1939 and February 28, 1939 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


City of St. Louis and Other Public 


$62,855,894.50 
64,076,661.20 
27,410,458.14 
8,421,400.68 
405,750.00 
615,736.02 
1,856,776.00 


612,266.36 
753,278.42 
7,013.34 
5,799.69 
90,567,642.89 


$257,588,677.24 





$10,200,000.00 
8,282,545.64 


480,000.00 
500,000.00 
270,286.30 
146,036.76 
623,412.01 
$118,568,503.53 

32,782,146.16 

81,962,321.41 


3,773,425.43 
237,086,396.53 
$257,588,677.24 


Broadway ’ Locust ’ Olive 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


employee making the entry signs 
his name or initials as well as show- 
ing the date the entry is made. 
“We do not keep an inventory of 
all our supplies, but only of those 
which are of major importance; 
that is, checks of every sort, letter- 
heads, the various kinds of enve- 
lopes, and deposit tickets. However, 
in the near future, we are going to 
begin to keep this ‘inventory at a 
glance’ of other supplies as well. 
“It is a simple matter for the 
purchasing agent to run through 
the book once a month and make 
note of the supplies that are needed. 


This method also has a tendency to 
make the employees more particu- 
lar about keeping the supplies in 
their proper allotted spaces.” 


This Bank Paid 
20% Cash Dividends 


In these days of low earnings, it 
is refreshing to get a report from a 
bank that has made a large percent- 
age on its investment. The directors 
of the First National Bank in George 
West, George West, Tex., declared a 
20% cash dividend on December 13, 
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1938. The bank has capital of 
$50,000, surplus of $10,000, and 
$14,500 of undivided profits. The 
cashier of the bank states that it 
would be possible to pay off all 
depositors in cash by the use of cash 
on hand and the sale of bonds and 
securities which have an immediate 
market. Thus, liquidity and profit 
have both been characteristics of 
this successful bank. 


Every letter written by any bank 
officer is just as important as a legal 
contract and needs to be given just 
as much care in its composition. 


The 1863 Comptroller’s Idea Of Banking 


One of our banker friends has 
sent us a copy of a letter which was 
written by Hugh McCulloch, who 
was Comptroller of the Currency in 
1863. The letter was addressed to 
all national banks, and read as fol- 
lows: 

“Let no loans be made that are 
not secured beyond a reasonable 
contingency. Do nothing to foster 
and encourage speculation. Give 
facilities only to legitimate and 
prudent transactions. Make your 
discounts on as short time as the 


Our complete banking facilities in- 


sure out-of-town banks and bankers 


prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LA SALLE 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 





9% of the Income... 


Comprising only 2% of the country’s 
area, New England has nearly 7% of its 


population and 9% of its income. Buy- 


ing and selling billions of dollars’ worth 


of products each year, New England busi- 


ness needs complete banking facilities 


such as are provided by this institution. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET + BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








business of your customers will per- 
mit, and insist upon the payment of 
all paper at maturity, no matter 
whether you need the money or 
not. Never renew a note or bill 
merely because you may not know 
where to place the money with 
equal advantage if the paper is 
paid. In no other way can you prop- 
erly control your discount line, or 
make it at all times reliable. 


“Distribute your loans rather than 
concentrate them in a few hands, 
Large loans to a single individual or 
firm, although sometimes proper 
and necessary, are generally inju- 
dicious, and frequently unsafe. 
Large borrowers are apt to control 
the bank; and when this is the rela- 
tion between a bank and its cus- 
tomers, it is not difficult to decide 
which in the end will suffer. Every 
dollar that a bank loans above its 
capital and surplus it owes for, and 
its managers are therefore under 
the strongest obligations to its cred- 
itors, as well as to its stockholders, 
to keep its discounts constantly 
under its control. 


“Treat your customers liberally, 
bearing in mind the fact that a 
bank prospers as its customers 
prosper, but never permit them to 
dictate your policy. 

“If you doubt the propriety of 
discounting an offering, give the 
bank the benefit of the doubt and 
decline it; never make a discount if 
you doubt the propriety of doing it. 
If you have reason to distrust the 
integrity of a customer, close his 
account. Never deal with a rascal 
under the impression that you can 
prevent him from cheating you. The 
risk in such cases is greater than 
the profits. 


“Pay your officers such salaries as 
will enable them to live comfort- 
ably and respectably without steal- 
ing; and require of them their entire 
services. If an officer lives beyond 
his income, dismiss him; even if his 
excess of expenditures can be ex- 
plained consistently with his integ- 
rity, still dismiss him. Extrava- 
gance, if not a crime, very naturally 
leads to crime. A man cannot be a 
safe officer of a bank who spends 
more than he earns. 

“The capital of a bank should be 
a reality, not a fiction; and it,should 
be owned by those who have money 
to lend, and not by borrowers. The 
comptroller will endeavor to pre- 
vent, by all means within his con- 
trol, the creation of a nominal capi- 
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Historical Banking Oddities 


SS. WIDESPREAD WAS BANK FORGERY IN ENGLAND IN THE YEAR 
1818, THAT THE BANK OF ENGLAND, ALONE, EMPLOYED 70 CLERKS 
WHOSE PRINCIPAL DUTY IT WAS TO CHECK UP ON FORGERIES. 


tal by national banks, by the use of 
their circulation, or any other artifi- 
tial means; and in his efforts to do 
this, he confidently expects the co- 
Operation of all well-managed 
banks. 

“Pursue a straightforward, up- 
tight, legitimate banking business. 
Never be tempted by the prospect 
of large returns to do anything but 
what may be properly done under 
the national Currency Act. ‘Splen- 
did financiering’ is not legitimate 
banking, and ‘Splendid financiers’ 
in banking are generally either 
humbugs or rascals.” 


A successful loan officer is one 
who is wise in using the word, “yes”, 
and at the same time is able to use 
the word “no” without giving of- 
fense. 
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A Double Check For 
Money Shipments 


A recent serious loss to a bank 
could have been avoided if there had 
been a double check on all money 
shipped away from the bank, and 
on all money shipped in. One minor 
official had the authority to requisi- 
tion large sums of money from the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and when 
this arrived he was the only person 
who checked it. One day he was 
tempted and left with the entire 
shipment. 


A good rule established by a 
board of directors is: Operating 
departments must operate, and the 
auditing department must audit; 
there must be no overlapping or 
intermingling of these functions. 


Guardiman 


ATTRACTIVE 
EFFICIENT... 


Model 2242 
Price $11.00 


@ Executive offices equipped with 
Guardsman lamps, extend a dignified 
cordiality to business callers. Their 
illumination is pleasingly free from 
glare, permitting all within the lighted 
area to see with ease and comfort. 
Guardsman lamps come in a variety of 
styles and finishes to meet any need. 
Complete descriptive folder sent on 
request. 


Natural- Light 
INCREASES SPEED 
REDUCES ERRORS 


Model 1989 
Price $11.00 


@ Artificial light, to be most 
efficient, must approximate day- 
light. Natural-Light, like day- 
light is properly distributed 
over the working area. General 
office workers find that these 
lamps speed up work, reduce 
errors and relieve eyestrain 
and fatigue. Better dealers 
stock them in clamp-on desk, 
desk and floor portable models. 


If your dealer cannot supply genuine Faries 
Lamps, please write us. 


FARIES tioceStew Ds 5x 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
LESTER AAR RS FS 





EQUIPMENT AND SupPLy IDEAS 
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Card Sorter 


Last Fall, I told you about the new 
Direct Vision Sorter which Yawman 
and Erbe Manufacturing Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., had developed for 
checks and correspondence. They 
have since adapted the same idea 
in two smaller sizes, for records of 
various kinds. 

The “Slip Size’. illustrated here, 
has guides three inches wide by 
three and three-quarters high. It is 
intended for memo slips, coupons, 
three by five file cards, and similar 
small records. As an example of its 
many uses, the manufacturer sug- 
gests that a busy safe deposit de- 
partment will find it valuable in 


‘STEEx: &<tRONG 


COLORED 
BILL STR APS 
Conform to 
Steel-Strong; 
Stands 


There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 
straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
the “Steel-Strong” Standards: 

Color—stock-impregnated at 

the mill for uniformity 

Basic weight—65 pounds 

Width—1})¢ inches 

Tensile strength—70 pounds 
These above-the-average specifications for qual- 


ity, size and weight, insure better protection for 
your bank—protection ample for the hardest use. 


The “Steel-Strong” label unconditionally guar- 
antees to you that “Steel-Strong’”’ straps are 
built to meet these specifications. 


8 different colors for quick identification. 


FREE write for generous samples, 
prices, and name of your nearest dealer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
Oe OO. Pe we Gra eD ; © Tek 


FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK- 


Not so many new ideas this month, because a lot of my time, since the 
holidays, has been devoted to material for our April Buyers Guide 
issue. But I think you will find these three items interesting and use- 


ful. I hope so. 


sorting vault-entry records. 

The other new Sorter is the “Three 
by Six” size, and will accommodate 
any material which measures less 
than six inches in one dimension. 

Both these Sorters may be 
equipped with alphabetic, numeric, 
geographic, or subject indexes—or 
any combination of them. They are 
built the same and perform as effi- 
ciently as the Check and Letter 
Sorters. Smaller in over-all dimen- 
sions, they do not require special 
bases, but may be used on table, 
desk, or counter. 

Oh, yes—my housewifely instincts 
remind me to mention that there are 
now available amber oiled silk cov- 
ers for all models to protect them 
from office grime and the dust clouds 
that follow the janitor’s broom. 


Clerical Chairs 


Was it Mark 
Twain or Abe 
Lincoln who said 
everybody’s legs 
_~are long 
enough to 
reach the 
ground? Quite 
true, when we are 
standing—but 
when we sit down, 
we’re all different. 
The Kewaunee 
Manufacturing 
Co., Adrian, Mich., had that in mind 


Sincerely, 
Mary MMan ning 


when they created the Ever-Hold 
line of stools and chairs for school 
laboratories, ticket offices, and bank 
workrooms. A new type of locking 
mechanism, completely enclosed and 
tamper-proof, permits split-second 
adjustment to any fraction of an 
inch, up or down. Really, it’s the 
most amazing thing you ever saw. 
No ratchet, no thumb screw or 
gears, no tools or manual adjusting 
device of any kind. Just raise the 
seat with the finger tips to the level 
desired. It remains firmly fixed at 
that level—yet can always be ad- 
justed again, up or down, within a 
second. 

The “Ever-Hold” line is available 
in a number of models—chairs and 


SHIELD 


oF QUALITY 
. 


PRODUCTS * 


Ly 
Public Relations Improvers 
Bank’s Monthly Paper 


An illustrated, 8-page magazine, 
exclusively yours in your commu- 
nity, localized and individualized 
to your bank in six ways, yet pro- 
duced co-operatively at low prices. 
Makes continual friendly contacts, 
creating acquaintance, confidence, 
good will, and cordial relations. 
Teaches people to use your bank 
and develops all your departments; 
reflects sound management and 
promotes your bank’s leadership. 


Savings & Loan Paper 


A monthly house organ entirely 
different in style and text from the 
bank paper (above), especially for 
building -and-loan associations, 
locally exclusive and individualized 
to each institution it publicizes. 


WRITE without obligation TODAY 
for copies and publication plan 
Financial Advertising Dept. 


=VEYPRINTING Co. 


250 WEsT OHNIo ST. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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stools, the latter with or without 
“pody-form” backs. The chair illus- 
trated has an adjustment range up 
to 30 inches high, is equipped with 
a foot rest, and is designed for use 
where the working surface is higher 
than desk height. For high counter 
work, there is a stool with adjust- 
ment up to 35 inches. Other models, 
for regular desk work, have adjust- 
ments to 21 and 24 inches. 

Chair backs are pivoted, to pro- 
vide maximum support, and the 
flexible steel rods are adjustable 
forward or back. The legs are 
equipped with either caSters or 
cushioned metal gliders. 


Desk Lamp 


This department of mine is supposed 
to be dedicated to new equipment 
and ideas. Well, the Faries “Natural 
Light” lamp has been on the market 
for a long time, but I hope you'll 
pardon this outburst of enthusiasm 
—because I just got one, a couple of 
weeks ago, and what it has already 
shown me in correct illumination is 
something amazing. 


The lamp itself is a beautiful 
thing, finished in a rich statuary 
bronze and with a non-tippable, 
modern-looking, streamlined base. 
It’s also available with adjustable 
extension arm and a clamp or plate 
for fastening to the desk-edge. 


But what makes me want to break 
out all over with adjectives is the 
beautiful job of lighting it does. I 
never before knew what a joy it 
could be to work under light that 
was shadowless and free from glare. 
You see, the 100-watt bulb sits in a 
translucent white plastic bowl. Part 
of the light goes up to the ceiling 
and is reflected down as part of the 
Toom’s general illumination. And 
the light which floods down through 
the bowl fairly drenches the entire 
desk top. It’s more than strong 
enough to prevent eyestrain—yet 
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soft and pure white, without any 
yellow cast to cause squinting. 

One quickly appreciates the dif- 
ference it makes in the quality of 


one’s work, too. I’m sure that if I 
were working with figures and ruled 
forms, I’d make a lot fewer mistakes 
with Faries “Natural Light.” 


- 


Manufacturers Trust Remodels 


Executive Floor 


The executive floor of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company’s principal 
office at 55 Broad Street, New York, 
has been entirely remodeled. 

The interior of the large public 
room is adapted from a room which 
was originally in the Thomas Saun- 
ders house in Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, built in 1764 in the Georgian 
colonial style. That is now the 
Sawyer Free Library. The interiors 


STRAYER 


24 gauge steel— 
Green or Brown. 
Any size you wish 
taller made—cost 
low. 


of the private offices of the execu- 
tive officers are of simple colonial. 

The desks on the floor are adapted 
from an old table which was orig- 
inally in the collection of Lord 
Berners, from Wolverstone Hall, 
Suffolk, Circa 1795. The chairs are 
copies of English chairs of the same 
period. Four chairs in the entrance 
lobby are antique Chippendale 
chairs, about 1785. The lighting fix- 


Hinged Lid style C—Tan corrugated 
paper—130 stock sizes 


SUPPLIES 


Transfer filing boxes—steel and paper—5 styles 
Coin Boxes and trays—steel and paper 
Lock-Seal Night Depository Bags (used by thousands of banks) 
Strap-Lock Zipper top night depository bags 
Coin Bags—Wallets—Coin Wrappers—Bill Straps 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Bank Supplies Since 1914 





tures are an adaptation of old Eng- 
lish chandeliers to modern lighting. 

The private office of Harvey D. 
Gibson, president, is built of old 
pine actually removed from an Eng- 
lish room in Hook Hall, Yorkshire, 
England, dating about 1710. The 
four small brass two-light sconces 
are reproductions of old ones of the 
same period. The office of Henry C. 
Von Elm, vice chairman of the 
board, is adapted from an 18th cen- 
tury colonial room in Alexandria, 
Virginia, which is now in the Amer- 
ican Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


BANK BUILDING NEWS 


Camp Hill (Pa.) National Bank— 
complete remodeling—$10,000. 
Farmers State Bank, Schleswig, Ia. 
—indirect lighting, acoustical 

ceiling. 

Merchants and Planters Bank, Berk- 
ley, Va.—indirect flood-lighting, 
rubber tile floors, venetian blinds. 

Farmers Bank, Bowling Green, Mo. 
—remodeling, new workroom. 


First National Bank of Carrollton, 
Ky.—new building, limestone 
front, acoustical ceilings, indirect 
lighting. 

Citizens Savings Bank, New York 
City—new building, electrical 
vault alarm, night depository. 

Oswego County Trust Co., Fulton, 
N. Y.—modernizing and enlarging 
—$70,000. 


Commercial Bank of Spanish Fork, 
Utah—new building, air condi- 
tioning, acoustical ceiling, indirect 
lighting. 

Bank of Greenwood, Greenwood, 
Miss.—air conditioning. 

Seattle Trust and Savings Bank, 
Fourth and Union branch, Seattle, 
Wash.—new building, indirect 
lighting, acoustical  ceilings— 
$25,000. 

First State Bank, Eddyville, Ky.— 
new fixtures. 


To Place Your Order for 
RAND MSNALLY 


Christmas Savings Club Materials 
First National Of Elkhart 


Celebrates 75th Year 


A special booklet was issued by 
the First National Bank of Elkhart, 
Ind., on the occasion of its 75th 
Anniversary. The book traces the 
history of the bank and the devel- 
opment of its community. It also 
shows pictures of the paintings in 
the bank’s lobby, which in them- 
selves depict the history of the 
vicinity. The bank has grown 
nearly $2,000,000 in deposits dur- 
ing the last two years. 


A Teller’s Memo To Himself 


You make no mistake when you select your Christmas 
Savings Club materials from Rand MNally’s large and 
varied assortment. individualized 
systems with books and checks printed on registered safety 
paper — systems whose numbers are registered for your 


protection — punch cards, 


Self-computing and 


and 
various types of pass book systems are to be found in 
the complete Rand MSNally line. 


double dating cards, 


Rand MSNally & Company, through its intimate association 
with banks and bankers for over a half-century, is able to 
supply the proper Savings Club materials to give you a 
smooth-running system — one which suits the dignity of 
your organization and enables you to operate a Savings 
Club plan that is individualized, tamper-proof, and good- 
will building. 


Write today for full information about this service which 
is carefully designed to help you promote new business. 
The Rand MSNally representative in your vicinity who 
specializes in systems will call upon request to show you 
the diversified selection of Savings Club materials from 
which to choose. 


RAND MONALLY & COMPANY 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO San Francisco 
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A. B. A. Winter Conferences 


Three regional banking confer- 
ences will be held by the American 
Bankers Association this winter, it 
is announced by Philip A. Benson, 
president of the Association and 
president of The Dime Savings 
Bank’ of Brooklyn, New York. 
They will be held at Columbus, 
Ohio; Minneapolis, Minnesota; and 
New York City. The theme of all 
three conferences will be “Meeting 
the Public Needs in Banking.” 

The Columbus conference will be 
held at the Neil House, Thursday 
and Friday, February 9 and 10. 

The Minneapolis conference will 
be held at the Nicollet Hotel Thurs- 
day and Friday, February 23 and 
24. 

The New York conference will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, March 
8-10. 

All three meetings, which will be 
strictly working conferences, have 
as their theme: “Meeting Public 
Needs in Banking.” Nationally 
known speakers as well as local 
bankers of the area will cover 
broad topics of the program, such 
as: banker responsibilities, inter- 
mediate credit, installment credit, 
public relations, real estate loans, 
checking service, country bank 
loans, investments, savings bank- 
ing, legislation, agricultural bank- 
ing, and bank insurance. 

The object of the conferences, 
according to Mr. Benson, is to pro- 
vide bankers with the opportunity 
to exchange ideas and experiences 
on current banking operations, 
practices and services and to discuss 
new means of improving banking 
service to meet the growing needs 
of the public. 


Similar conferences have been 
conducted by the American Bankers 
Association in various cities 
throughout the country during the 
past four years. Last year such 
meetings were held in Des Moines, 
Indianapolis, and Oklahoma City. 


The twentieth annual Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference of the association 
will be held at The Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, February 14-16, 
according to announcement by 
Samuel C. Waugh, president of the 
A. B. A. Trust Division, who is vice 
president and trust officer of the 
First Trust Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. The annual banquet, 
which will bring the conference to 
a close, will be held on the evening 
of Thursday, February 16. 

Trust men in various sections of 
the country are being invited to 
submit suggestions for discussion. 
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Savings And Loan Principles 


By Morton Bodfish and 

A. D. Theobold 

Published by Prentice-Hall, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Price $4.00, 715 pages, cloth. 


The authenticity of this book is 
guaranteed by the fact that Mr. 
Bodfish is executivé vice president 
of the United States Building and 
Loan League, member of the orig- 
inal Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, and Associate Professor of 
Land Economics at Northwestern 
University. 


Mr. Theobald is director of Edu- 
cation and Research, American Sav- 
ings and Loan Institute, and assist- 
ant vice president of the United 
States Building and Loan League. 

These men have been in this busi- 
ness for years, and have helped de- 
velop policies, so the 715 pages in 
this book are based upon experience 
+—not in one association, but in all 
the associations in the country. 

The book traces the history of 
Building and Loan Associations and 
gives special attention to recent 
laws governing the activities of this 
type of savings institution. 








TIME TO TALK OF 


uilding Pans 


| A new building year, and there’s 


just time enough to make plans be- 


fore the big Spring rush. 


If you want a new building, large or 


small, modernization or repairs on your 


talk to us. 


equipment inside. . 


present structure, inside or out, or new 


. then you want to 





Our single contract will save you money. 
Our experience will save you time and 


trouble. Our representative will call. 


ST. LOUIS 
BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


NINTH AND SIDNEY-: ST. LOUIS 











Fifty Years Ago In 


Volume 6 


England’s Census 


England takes her census in a 
single day. She is not only an ex- 
pert in all governmental statistical 
matters, but she is economical, and 
will not waste time or money on a 
tedious census. By due preparation, 
the work can be done more cor- 
rectly by being done promptly. 


The business annually transacted 
on the London Stock Exchange— 
the world’s great center of specula- 
tive enterprise—amounts to about 
£4,550,000,000. 


New Silver Vaults 


The new government silver vault 
continues to excite comment. It is 
85 feet long and 50 feet wide and 
12 feet high. It is fenced off into 16 
compartments by open-work steel 
partitions. Each compartment can 
accommodate 6,500,000 silver dol- 
lars, weighing 200 tons. Thus the 
silver in the vault weighs 3,500 
tons of 2,000 pound avoirdupois to 
the ton. As only a very limited 
number of persons can be permitted 
to handle the present vast money 
hoards of the United States Govern- 
ment, the quadrennial count is a 
serious national question, and may, 
of itself, become a reason by and 
by for a change of administration 
every four years, so as “to count 
the cash.” 


The Sugar Bounty— 
Corruption Breeder 


For many years, we have paid 
$50,000,000 duty to protect the 
sugar farmers in a profit income of 
not over $5,000,000. It is not shown 
that this industry increases, whilst 
with the immense growth of our 
population the duty on imported 
sugar increases, and causes a 
plethora of funds that become the 
sport of the Washington lobby and 
an aid to corrupt legislation. 
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This is the feeling in the great 
Northwest. The bounty system is 
arithmetically unassailable. It is 
honest and_ easily understood 
whereas the present absurd and 
costly system will by and by grow 
to a tax of $75,000,000 on one item 
of food, to protect an annual local 
income profit of but $5,000,000. 
These figures are lop-sided, ab- 
normal, unjust, and dangerous. As 
hinted above, and as good patriotic 
citizens, the Louisiana farmers 
should take the bounty and help to 
stay corruption at Washington and 
the ridiculous cost of sugar to the 
rest of the country. 


Building Societies 

The growth of this class of co- 
operative money-lending institu- 
tions has been quite rapid in New 
York, where they have grown up 
in a very few years to notable pro- 
portions. They number some seventy 
societies with a membership of 
30,000. Until the last few years, 
Philadelphia was the sole theatre 
of their exhibit. Chicago is experi- 
menting in this line on a vast scale, 
so far with great success. 


True Money Value 

There is no true money that does 
not carry its value with it, or for 
which full value was not passed at 
its issue, and always in control for 
its payment. Any other form of 
money is only evidence of debt, and 
to the extent that security dimin- 
ishes in market value so is debt 
created with nothing to pay it. 


The Panama Canal 


The French Parliament has shown 
great good judgment in dealing 
with the Panama Canal Company, 
especially in exempting it from the 
operation of the bankrupt law. 
True, a revolution impended. The 

(Continued on page 128) 
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STANDARD OF QUALITY 


William Exline 


PASSBOOKS and 
Pocket Check Cases 
3-Point Superiority 

@ APPEARANCE 


@ LONG WEAR 
@ ECONOMY 


Write teday for Samples and Prices 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 
113 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Salesmen with Bank Following Can Secure 
Attractive Sales Plan 


HOME SAVINGS BANKS 


(Side-Opening) Book Banks, Recording Banks, 
Oval Chrome Plated Banks, Treasure Chest Banks, 
Nest Egg Banks, and Photo Frame Banks. 


Each Bank Backed by our Absolute Guarantee 
@ Write for Samples and Quanttty Prices 


BANKERS UTILITIES COMPANY: INC. 
World Wide Institution Since 1913 
San Francisco, U.S. A. 


The Name of 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


has advertising value 


WHEREVER — 
WHENEVER — 
HOWEVER — 
USED 
If that advertising 
value is used 
BUY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


From 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 


A CORPORATION 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS _ 


Everett Makes F. A. A. Appointments 


George Everett, asst. vice presi- 
dent of the First Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co., Utica, N. Y. and newly 
elected president of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, announces 
the following have been elected to 
the senior advisory council: of the 
organization: 

C. Delano Ames, Maryland Trust 
Company, Baltimore; E. R. Brown, 
Huntington National Bank, Colum- 
bus; Guy W. Cooke, First National 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago; Ralph 
M. Eastman, State Street Trust 
Company, Boston; J. M. Easton, The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago; 
Fred W. Ellsworth, Hibernia Na- 
tional Bank, New Orleans; A. E. 
Felsted, First National Bank, St. 
Paul; A. Key Foster, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham; 
F. W. Gehle, Chase National Bank, 
New York City; M. E. Holderness, 
First National Bank, St. Louis; 
Thomas J. Kiphart, Fifth Third 
Union Trust Co., Cincinnati; E. H. 
Kittredge, Hornblower & Weeks, 
Boston; Jacob Kushner, United 
States Trust Co., Paterson; H. A. 
Lyon, Lyon, Sturges & Co., Inc., 
New York City; Gaylord S. Morse, 
Terminal National Bank, Chicago; 
W. G. Murrah, First National Bank, 
Atlanta; R. W. Sparks, Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City; I. I. 
Sperling, Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland; Fred M. Staker, Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City; 
Eliot H. Thomson, Washington Loan 
& Trust Co., Washington, D. C.; 
L. E. Townsend, Bank of America, 
San Francisco; Charles H. Wetterau, 
American National Bank, Nashville; 
E. B. Wilson, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City; J. E. Wright, 
Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 


He also announces the following 
appointments of committee chair- 
Men: Stephen H. Fifield, asst. vice 
pres., Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, and first vice president of 
the Association, chairman of the 
Convention Committee; Robert J. 
Izant, vice president Central Na- 
tional Bank, Cleveland, and second 
Vice president of the Association, 
chairman of the Membership Com- 
Mittee; Victor Cullin, asst. secre- 
tary, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis, and third vice president 
of the Association, chairman of the 
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Research Committee;*Chester Price, 
advertising and publicity manager, 
City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the 1940 Con- 
vention City Committee; Albert E. 
Felsted, advertising manager, First 
National Bank, St. Paul, chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee. 
Richard H. Wells, asst. cashier, 
State-Planters Bank & Trust Co., 
Richmond, chairman of the Exhibit 
Committee, and Robert E. Conn, 
vice president, First National Bank, 
Palm Beach, chairman of the Ex- 
tension Committee. 


First Of Chicago Has 
Largest Savings Totals 


The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago has announced that, at the end 
of 1938, its savings deposits were 
not only the largest in the bank’s 
history, but were the largest amount 
of savings held by any bank not a 
mutual savings bank, operating 
under one roof. . 

The annual statement showed 
profits for the year 1938, after re- 
serves, and after providing for all 
known bad and doubtful debts, in 
an amount of $4,520,992. 


Brainard Heads Cleveland Fed 


George C. Brain- 
ard, president of 
The General Fire- 
proofing Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, 
has been appointed 
chairman of the 
Board of Directors 
and Federal Re- 
serve Agent of the 
Cleveland Federal 
Reserve Bank for 
1939, according to 
an announcement of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System just issued. 

Mr. Brainard became active in 
banking circles during the banking 
crisis of 1931. He was a member of 
the Ohio Advisory Banking Com- 
mittee and of the Committee for In- 
dustrial loans of the Federal Re- 
serve. After a year on the Federal 
Reserve Board, he was reappointed 
in 1938 for a three-year term, serv- 


Geo. C. BRAINARD 


- 


ing as deputy chairman during the 
past year. 


»Mr. Brainard has spent his busi- 
ness life in the fabrication of steel 
and aluminum. During the World 
War he developed many new pro- 
cesses in shell forging for artillery 
ammunition, while staff expert in 
the ordinance department of the 
United States Army. 


Mr. Brainard became president of 
The General Fireproofing Company 
in 1929, after having served the 
company as vice president for a 
number of years. For the past 16 
years he has been a leading figure 
in developing and broadening the 
market for metal office furniture. 


Manufacturers Trust 
Company Promotions 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
has announced the following pro- 
motions since the first of the year: 
Arthur E. Boyd, Empire State office, 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president; Joseph T. Reisler, Invest- 
ment Advisory Division, from assist- 
ant vice president to vice president; 
Adolph Frey, Brownsville office, 
from assistant secretary to assistant 
vice president; Henry A. Frey, Real 
Estate Division, from assistant sec- 
retary to assistant vice president; 
Richard P. Wilson, Credit Depart- 
ment, from assistant secretary to 
assistant vice president; George F. 
Chichester, Investment Advisory 
Division, to assistant vice president; 
G. Butler Sherwell, foreign repre- 
sentative, to assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


Moler Vice President In 
Fifth Third 


The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced 
the election of Arthur L. Moler to 
a vice presidency. Mr. Moler joined 
the Fifth Third in 1933 as manager 
of the credit department, and was 


Manager of Personal Loans Available 


Experienced in the selection of risks, secured or 
unsecured, credit investigations, collectiuns, 
and loan development. Best of references. 
Interested in an opening in any state. 


W. STAFFORD CARRE 
6515 Kimbark Avenue Chicage, Illinois 
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promoted to an assistant vice presi- 
dency two years ago. In his new 
capacity as vice president, he will 
continue to direct the activities of 
the credit department. 

Other promotions announced at 
the same time were: William T. 
Woodrow and Joseph C. Lohrey as 
assistant vice presidents; Lawrence 
H. Suttman as assistant cashier; and 
Glenn A. Biggs, E. Henry Hagner, 
and Harry V. Smith as assistant 
trust officers. 


National City Promotes 


The National City Bank of New 
York has announced the election of 
two new vice presidents—George 
Whitlock, and William A. Creelman. 
Mr. Whitlock was formerly an as- 
sistant vice president, and Mr. 
Creelman an assistant cashier. 

At the same time, Lewis B. Cuyler 
and Earl C. Randles were appointed 
assistant cashiers. 


S. S. Ford Heads 
Northwestern National 


Shirley Samuel 
Ford, formerly 
vice president of 
The Northwest 
Bancorporation, 
was elected presi- 
dent of the North- 
western National 
Bank & Trust 
Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., at a 
meeting of the 
directors following 
the annual stockholders’ meeting. 

He succeeds Theodore Wold, who 
has been president since January, 
1934, and who assumes the chair- 
manship of the Board of Directors. 
W. A. Durst remains as chairman 
of the Executive Committee. Both 
will continue active in the manage- 
ment of the bank. 

Mr. Ford, who is the ninth presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National 
Bank & Trust Company, is a native 
of Montana. His father, R. S. Ford, 
was a pioneer cattleman and 
banker of Northern Montana, hav- 
ing, in 1869, trail-herded from the 
Arizona border into Montana the 
first range herd of cattle north of 
the Missouri River. Founder of the 
Great Falls National Bank in 1891, 
he retired in 1913 in favor of his 
son, Lee M. Ford, the present presi- 
dent. S. S. Ford became vice presi- 
dent of the Great Falls National 


S. S. Forp 


the same year. He has been presi- 
dent of the Associated Industries of 
Montana, of the Great Falls Com- 
mercial Club, of the Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, and of the 
Harvard Club of Montana. He 
served a term as vice president of 
the Montana Bankers’ Association. 

From 1930 to 1934 Mr. Ford was 
vice president of the U. S. National 
Bank of Omaha and came to the 
Northwest Bancorporation in Min- 
neapolis in February, 1934. 

All of the present members of the 
Board of Directors were reelected 
by Northwestern stockholders and 
Mr. Ford was added to the Board. 
Following the meeting of the stock- 
holders at which directors were 
elected, the new Board of Directors 
elected Mr. Ford, reelected all the 
present officers of the bank, and 
added the name of Leonard P. Gis- 
vold to the official staff as Assistant 
Cashier. 

“The deposits of the Northwestern 
National have increased approx- 
imately $12,000,000 during the past 
year,” Mr. Wold told the directors, 
“bringing the total well over $121,- 
000,000 as of January lst. Consider- 
ing the prevailing low interest 
rates and the small demand for 
commercial loans, the year has been 
a satisfactory one on the whole.” 


Kurtz Director 


William Fulton Kurtz, president 
of the Pennsylvania Co. for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting Annui- 
ties, has been elected to the board 
of managers of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company. 


Carter For A. |. B. Council 


Garnett Carter, of the Fulton 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., will 
be presented by Atlanta Chapter as 
a candidate for the A. I. B. national 
executive council at the annual con- 
vention of the Institute at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. in June. 

Mr. Carter is at present associate 
councilman for Georgia, has served 
on three national committees, and 
has attended several of the national 
conventions of the Institute. He is 
now serving his second term as 
chairman of the extension commit- 
tee and public education committee 
of the Georgia Bankers Association. 

His services with the Atlanta 
Chapter cover a period of more than 
10 years. He was president of the 
chapter in 1935-1936, has served 
three years as a member of its board 
of governors, was second vice presi- 
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dent of the chapter in 1933-1934 and 
vice president in 1934-1935. He has 
served as chairman of practically 
every committee of the Atlanta 
Chapter. Has been a participant in 
inter-chapter debates, and is the 
holder of an Institute standard cer- 
tificate. 

Mr. Carter began his banking 
career with the Fulton National 
Bank of Atlanta in 1927, and his 
rise through various positions has 
been steady. He is at present en- 
gaged in new business development. 


Northern Trust Promotions 


To begin the New Year, the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
has announced a number of impor- 
tant advancements. The bank’s gen- 
eral attorney, Carl H. Zeiss, becomes 
a vice president as well as general 
attorney. Frank M. Wallace has 
been named second vice president 
and secretary, and Clifford A. Zoll, 
formerly manager of the real estate 
department, has been promoted to 
asecond vice presidency. Charles W. 
Riedel and Walter H. Damon have 
been elected assistant cashiers, and 
Robert A. Brown, assistant secretary. 


Williams On Civil Service 


Lewis B. Williams, chairman of 
the board of the National City Bank 
of Cleveland, has been appointed 
finance chairman for the Ohio Civil 
Service Council. In this capacity, 
Mr. Williams will head an organiza- 
tion of county finance chairmen. 


Harris Trust Elections 


The Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago has announced the 
following changes in its official 
family: 

James M. Barker, vice president, 
treasurer, and director of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., has joined the 
bank’s directorate; Donald P. Welles 
formerly assistant vice president, 
has advanced to a vice presidency. 
Joseph B. Mitchell, Norman N. 
Feltes, and George H. Rigler, all 
three formerly assistant cashiers, 
Hardin H. Hawes, formerly sales 
Manager, and Merwin Q. Lytle, 
formerly assistant secretary, have 
all become assistant vice presidents. 

Charles C. Looney, formerly as- 
sistant comptroller, is now comp- 
troller. Other appointments are: 
J. Russell Ward, Kenneth V. 
Zweiner, John J. McDonough, and 
Errett Van Nice, as assistant cash- 
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iers; Henry Tibbits, as assistant 
secretary, and Fred L. Stone and 
Mary A. Kennedy as personnel of- 
ficers. 


Promotions At Chase 


The Chase National Bank of New 
York has announced.the election of 
five new vice presidents: George 
Champion, William L. Hildeburn, 
Roland C. Irvine, John S. Linen, and 
Seymour Monroe. 

Other appointments announced at 
the same time are: Alexander Cono- 
vich, Malcolm Corduan, Richardson 








Griffiths, Henry J. MacTavish, Ar- 
thur B. Murray, and Francis G. 
Ross, elected second vice presidents; 
and Earle W. Allen, Edwin Cornell, 
James E. Robertson, and Alfredo N. 
Ruz, elected assistant cashiers. 


Heads Los Angeles Kiwanis 


F. R. Alvord. vice president and 
cashier of Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Les Angeles was 
recently installed as president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles for 
the current year. 





LV hen a Customer 
Comes to you... 


for advice and 


guidance, he does so because he believes 
you: have a thorough understanding of 
current conditions and trends. 


Yours is, therefore, the obligation 
to justify this confidence by keeping 
posted up to the minute with reliable in- 


formation. 


We are confident that you, as do 
many other bankers, will find the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce of unparalleled 
value to you in advising and counselling 
your customers—a source of data and 
facts that is bound to profit you and 


your bank. 


Write for 3 consecutive free issues 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


“The business man’s daily newspaper” 


13 East Grand Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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What Do You Need? 


Mary Manning, the Banker’s Secretary will assist you in 


purchasing, in the most economical manner, any of the 
merchandise or services listed below. 


No charge whatever for this service. It is maintained by us 
as a complimentary service for our many banking friends. 


Accounting Machines 

Accrual Accounting and Audit Con- 
trol 

Adding Machines 

Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 

Addressing Machines 

Addressing Machine Plates, 
cils, etc. 

Adhesives 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms, Bank Vault 

Architects and Builders 

Autographic Registers 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
Alarm Systems 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Bankers’ Note Cases 

Banking By Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbooks 

Bookkeeping Machine Desks 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 

Calendars 

Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbons 

Card and Ledger Guides 

Central Files 

Chairs, Aluminum 

Chairs, Posture 

Chair Pads and Cushions 

Changeable Signs 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 

Check Certifiers 

Check Dispensers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Checks 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 

Check Sorters 

Check Stub Holders 

Chime Clock Systems 

Christmas Savings 

Clips, Paper 

Clocks, Advertising 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Cards 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

Coin and Currency Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Copyholders 

Counter Cash Protectors 

Counter Equipment 

Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 

Currency Straps 

Daters, Metal and Rubber 

Dating Machines and Stamps 

Daylight Hold-Up Protective Equip- 
ment 

Depositories 

Deposit Ticket Files 

Desk Fountain Pens 

Desk Pads 

Diaries 

Dictating Machines 

Duplicators 

Duplicating Machine 
Supplies 
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Electric Signs 

Envelope Sealers, Hand 

Erasers 

Expanding Envelopes 

Filing Cabinets 

Filing Systems and Supplies 

Fire Alarm Systems 

Fire Protective Files 

Forms 

Forms, Continuous 

Fountain Pens 

Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Ink 

Inks, Duplicating Machine 

Ink in Powdered Form 

Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 

Labels and Tags 

Lamps, Desk 

Lamps, Adding, Posting Machine 

Ledger Desks 

Ledger Trays 

Loose Leaf Binders 

Machine Bookkeeping Sheets 

Maps 

Mats 

Money Orders 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 

Numbering Machines 

Paper 

Paper Fasteners 

Pass Books 

Pay Roll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Pencils, Mechanical 

Pen Points, Steel 

Personal Loan Systems 

Photographic Bank Systems 

Proof Machines 

Public Relations Advertising 

Quick Deposit Envelopes 

Registered Mail Envelopes 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sand Urns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 

Savings Clubs 

School Savings Systems 

Sealing Wax 

Seals 

Seals, Coin Bag 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Stamp Pads 

Stapling Machines and Staples 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Tellers-Bookkeepers Intercommuni- 
cation Systems 

Teller’s Trucks 

Thermometers, Giant Electrical, Ad- 
vertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Time Stamps 

Travelers Checks 

Typewriters 

Vaults 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Watchman Reporting Systems 

Window and Lobby Displays 
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Maxwell Continues 
In Recreation Work 


Alva G. Maxwell, vice president 
of the Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank at Atlanta, Ga., has 
been reappointed sponsor in the 
Atlanta area for the National Rec- 
reation Association. This organi- 
zation, with headquarters in New 
York City, serves as the national 


clearinghouse and _ co-ordinating 
body for community recreational 
programs throughout the United 
States. 


Rahill Rejoins Chemical 


William J. Rahill has been elected 
an assistant vice president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
of New York City. 

Mr. Rahill was graduated from 
Princeton University in the Class of 
1917. He was formerly a member 
of the official staff of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, resigning 
in 1931 to accept the presidency of 
the Louisville Trust Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Seymour Knox, Art Patron 


Seymour H. Knox, vice president 
of the Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and his family, have recently 
presented a fund of $100,000 to the 
Albrightt Art Gallery of Buffalo. 
The money is to be used as a foun- 
dation for a room devoted to con- 
contemporary art in that institu- 
tion. 


St. Louis Clearing House 
Elects Bramman 


W. J. Bramman, executive vice 
president, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, was elected president 
of St. Louis Clearing House Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting, 
January 17. He succeeds W. L. 
Hemingway, president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, as president. 

Mr. Bramman was vice president 
of the Merchants-Laclede National 
Bank when it merged with Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company and the 
State National Bank in 1929. He 
was elected executive vice president 
of Mississippi Valley in 1931. He is 
a member of the Advisory Council 
of the R. F. C., and chairman of 
the Legislatve Committee of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
He is also a member of the Associ- 
ation of Reserve City Bankers. 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1938 Edition. 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED, INSTITUTIONS | 


New Banks.............. 
New Branches 


National 5; State 18; Private 3 
..National 7; State 16 


... Total 26 
..- Total 23 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
.-National 4; State 39; Private 2. 
National 6; State 8.. 
.National 7; State 15.. 

:....National 6; State 2; Private 2. 


National 23; State 64; Private 4. . Sa enhe deena 


Through Liquidation . 

Through Merger or Consolidation. 
Through Absorption. . rer. 
Through Conversion........... 


Total discontinued . 


Total 45 

.. Total 14 
..- Total 22 
.. Total 10 


.. Total 91 


BRANCH BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation . 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Absorption 


Total discontinued 


National 2: State 2 
National 1; State 3 


National 3: State 17 


Total 12 
Total 4 
Total 4 


Total 20 


CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 


IE cage eA thks SO RRREN 


Branches 


ALABAMA 
Cuba 
Bank of Cuba 
(Closed November 26, 
over affairs to Supt. 
liquidation) 


1938. 
of Banks for 


ARKANSAS 
Hampton 
Calhoun County Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
6,000. B. H. Wood, President, Searcy 
arrell, Cashier. Change in location of 
Calhoun County Bank, Harrell. Effec- 
tive October 11, 1938) 
Harrell 
Calhoun County Bank - 
(Moved to Hampton, October 11, 1938) 
Mount Pleasant 
Bank of Barren Fork 
(In the Bankers Monthly of September 
1938 this bank was reported as enter- 
ing voluntary liquidation as of August 
1, 1938. Recent reports from bank 
advise us that the bank is still in 
business) 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, Western-Second 


(Changed title and location to West- 
ern-Third Branch, 273 South Western 
Avenue, November 17, 1938) 

los Angeles 

Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, Western-Third 


(Change in title and location of Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, Western-Second 
Branch, Effective November 7, 1938, 
W. L. Rodman, Manager) 
los Angeles 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Main & Washington ———< 
-246 
(Consolidated with Broadway & Olym- 
pia Branch, November 12, 1938) 
8s Angeles 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Ninth & San Pedro Branch 


(Business transferred to Broadway & 
Olympic Branch, August 27, 1938) 

Los Angeles 

Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Sixth & Vermont Branch 


(Consolidated with Ambassador 
Branch, November 12, 1938) 
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. National 3; State 14; Other Institutions 1.............. 


National 7; State 2 


Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., First 


Trust & 
National Branch 
0-226 
(R. L. Brown, Manager. Formerly Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., Napa County Branch which 
changed title after First National 
Bank was taken over and consolidated 
with this branch under new title. 
Effective October 22, 1938) 
Napa 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Napa County ee 
(Changed title to First National 
Branch, October 22, 1938, after First 
National Bank was taken over and 
consolidated with them) 
Napa 
First National Bank 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 22, 1938, and con- 
solidated with their Napa County 
Branch, Napa, which is now known as 
First National Branch) 
Newman 
American Trust Company, Newman 
Branch of San Francisco 
(Discontinued October 15, 1938. Busi- 
ness consolidated with Modesto Branch, 
Modesto) 
Port Costa 
Bank of Pinole, Branch of Pinole 
(Business transferred to branch at 
Crockett, November 14, 1938) 
Riverside 
Metropolitan Trust Cumgnme 
fornia, Riverside Branch o 
geles 
(Closed August 1, 1938) 
Vernon 
Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn., Santa Fe and Forty-ninth 
Branch of Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn., San Francisco 


9 
1938. W. 


of Cali- 
Los An- 
90-128 


(Opened September 12, 
Huston, Manager) 


COLORADO 
New Castle 
*New Castle State Bank......... 82-278 
(Voluntarily liquidated December 10, 
1938) 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Beach 
The Jacksonville Beach Bank...63-535 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Fred 
C. Allen, President, John S. Pyatt, 
Cashier. Opened September 10, 1938) 


.. Total 18 


GEORGIA 


Cordele 
*First National Bank in Cordele 
(Changed title to First State 

Cordele, January 1, 1939) 

Cordele 

*First State Bank in Cordele.. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$19,000. W. B. Haley, President, C. C. 
Shearer, Cashier. Change in title of 
First National Bank in Cordele, 
January 1, 1939) 

Darien 

The Industrial Bank (Private Bank— 
Not Incorporated) 

Capital $15,000. Paul J. Varner, Presi- 
dent, O. Foxworth, Cashier. Opened 
in May 1938) 

Davisboro 

Peoples Banking Company 


.64-1154 
Bank in 


-64-1154 


(Pyrat) 
64-118 
(Cash resources $2,500. H. C. ONeaL 
Owner and Cashier. Opened August 20, 
1938) 

Donalsonville 
*Commercial Bank (Private)....64-1147 
(Converted to Commercial State Bank, 
December 16, 1938) 

Donalsonville 
*Commercial State Bank 
(L. R. Robinson, President, D. F. 
Wurst, Cashier. Conversion of Com- 
mercial Bank (Private), December 16, 
1938) 

Douglas 
The Exchange Bank (Private Bank) 


64-1147 


President, M. E. 
Opened December 15, 


(Cc. A. Summerlin, 
Belger, Cashier. 
1938) 

Eton 

Bank of Eton 
(Closed October 12, 1938 and consoli- 
dated with Cohutta Banking Co., 
Chatsworth) 

St. Marys 

*The Bank of Camden County... 
(Consolidated with State 
Kingsland, Kingsland, 
1938) 

Vidalia 

Brice Banking Company 64-1132 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. M. F. Brice, President, G. H. 
Gibson, Cashier. Formerly Brice Bank- 
ing Company (Private) Incorporated as 
a state bank October 29, 1938) 


- 64-803 
Bank of 
December 21, 


ILLINOIS 


Annapolis 
First National Bank - 
(Voluntary liquidation September 14, 
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1938. Absorbed by The Second Na- 

tional Bank of Robinson, Robinson, 
Coatsburge 

Coatsburg State Bank ......... 70-1229 


(Liquidating. Ceased taking deposits 


September 1, 1938) 

Earlville 

National Bank of Earlville....70-2152 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. E. W. Malley, President, W. 
Howard Duckels, Cashier. Opened 
December 3, 1938) 

Good Hope 
Good Hope State Bank......... 70-1322 
(Absorbed by Union National Bank, 
Macomb, October 20, 1938) 

Highland 

*The Highland National Bank...70-543 
(Capital $75,000, Surplus and Profits 
$65,000. J. G. Bardill, President, O. M. 
Streiff, Cashier. Conversion of State & 
Trust Bank, January 9, 1939) 

Highland 

ee a eee 70-543 
(Converted to The Highland National 
Bank, January 9, 1939) 

McLean 

*McLean State Bank & Trust Company 
Se SE eS ae en en eee ee 70-1448 
(Liquidation completed. Charter sur- 
rendered before January 1, 1939) 

Tilden 
Waray WURe TOME occ cicccccccsc 70-1623 
(In liquidation October 3, 1938. To be 


completely turned over on a Trust 
Agreement) 

Toulon 

*Charles P. Dewey & Sons, Bankers 
Re Ee eee eee ee ee ee 70-797 
(Voluntarily liquidated. Reported Jan- 
uary 6, 1939) 

Wapella 
Farmers & Merchants Bank....70-1061 


(Liabilities assumed by Dewitt County 


National Bank, Clinton, November 3, 
1938) 
INDIANA 
Coal City 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Branch 
8 ££ eee 71-1178 
(Discontinued September 17, 1938) 
Crandall 
Harrison County Bank, 
POD nereochnpusadsused ane 71-1172 
(Naomi Crosby, Manager. Succeeded 
Harrison County Bank (Private), Sep- 
tember 10, 1938) 
Crandall 
Harrison 


Branch of 


County Bank (Private) 

ai itaw oak tiok ean 71-1172 
(Soid to Harrison “County Bank, Pal- 
myra (new) September 10, 1938, which 
bank now has a branch at Crandall) 

Leipsic 

*Farmers State Bank 
(Voluntarily 


eee ee eee eee eeeee 


71-1183 
liquidated December 30, 


1938) 
Palmyra 
Harrison County Bank (new state 
_ _ Ee err eee 17-1303 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $6,250. Wal- 
ter H. Fisher, President, Carl Fellmy, 


Cashier. Opened September 10, 1938) 
Trafalgar 
Union Trust Company, Trafalear 
Branch of Franklin ......s0+ 71-1304 
(Laurence Carper, Manager. Opened 
October 13, 1938) 
Winchester 
Randolph County Bank ........ 71-376 
(Charter expired. Assets purchased 
and liabilities assumed by The Ran- 


dolph County Bank (new), September 
28, 1938) 

Winchester 
The Randolph County Bank..... 71-376 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $30,000. E. S. 
Goodrich, President, H. <A. Smith. 
Cashier. Purchased assets and assumed 
liabilities of the old Randolph County 
Bank whose charter expired) 


IOWA 
Agency 
First Bank & Trust Company, Office of 
Pt tic ce beni es ke bee ease eee ea ee 
(Discontinued) 
Dyersville 
United State Bank 
(Entered voluntary 
ber 14, 1938) 
Fremont 


Sy 72-483 
liquidation Octo- 


First Bank & Trust Company, Office of 


| GE ae ee ene 

(Discontinued September 10, 1938) 
Lacona 

Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Office 

De ING 6s. nG6snbbcedwdseKbaneasns 

(Charles Thomason, Manager. Opened 

November 14, 1938) 
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Lacona 

State Bank of Lacona.......... 72-958 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Nov- 
vember 14, 1938) 

Lorimor 

*Commercial State Bank, Lorimor Office 
OE DIU oo 6 66 oi 0.006008 600 06d ne ene eu ys 
(B. D. Rusk, Manager. Opened Decem- 
ber 10, 1938) 

Milo 
Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
OL FUROR 6 b.5 4.06 65.540554062 0600885 


(Reported November 
New Virginia 
Norwalk-Cumming State Bank, New 
Virginia Office of Norwalk...... 
(F. A. Felton, Assistant Cashier ‘and 
Office Manager. Opened September 1, 
1938) 
Orient 
Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Office of Winter@et ....cccccccscecses 
(Opened August 15, 1938. J. F. Kingery, 
Manager) 


Oto 
Climbing Hill Savings Bank, Oto Of- 


26, 1938) 


GOD creche sd 6655066060566 006 06000006004 
(Certificate issued ‘August 22, 1938. 
Opened September 3, 1938, Marion Mills, 
Mer.) 

St. Charles 


Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Office of Winterset 


(H. A. Mueller, Manager. Opened 
August 15, 1938) 
Salix 


Morningside Savings Bank, Salix Office 
Of Sioux City..cccss 
(Opened September 17, 
Scheibe. Manager) 

Slifer (Gowrie P. O.) 
Security Savings Bank, Office of Farn- 
MERNVEIED cnc ddicssevsdedeicesserseceess 
(Closed October 11, 1938) 

West Des Moines 
Valley Junction Savings Bank...72-335 
(Changed title to West Des Moines 
State Bank, September 1, 1938) 

West Des Moines 
West Des Moines State Bank.... 
(Capital $25,009, Surplus $5,000. J. S. 
Compton, President, A. M. Compton, 
Cashier. Change in title of Valley 
Junction Savings Bank, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1938) 

Winterset 
Farmers & Merchants National tn 
(Converted to Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank, August 11, 1938) 

Winterset 
Farmers and — State on nke 
cchbneidendsds tka ed nesunenekee on -314 
(Capital $80. "000, Surplus and Profits 
$21,330. E. E. Drake, President, N, E. 
Kelley, Cashier. Opened August 11, 
1938. Conversion of Farmers & Mer- 
chants National Bank) 


"1938. 


x & 


72-335 


KANSAS 
Garland 
Pees BORGO TR 600.200 50000608 83-841 
(Business transferred to Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Scott, December 23, 


1938) 

Holton 

*Denison State Bank............ 83-803 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus $15,000. 
Change in location of Denison State 
Bank, Denison. Effective January 3, 
1939) 

Hutchinson 

Exchange National Bank........ 83-20 


(Assets purchased and deposit liabili- 
ties assumed by American National 
Bank, October 29, 1938) 

Narka 
State Bank Of NOFER. ....cccccces 83-955 
(Voluntarily liquidated November 19, 
1938) 

Prairie View 
First National Bank............ 83-998 
(Voluntary liquidation October 15, 1938. 


Absorbed by First National Bank, 
Logan) 
KENTUCKY 

Carrsville 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company, 
Agency of Marion ......... eccccccece 
(Closed October 1, 1938) 

Lockport 
Bank of Lockport.............. 73-538 
(Went into hands of State Banking 
Department for liquidation on October 
11, 1938) 

London 


*Farmers State Bank............ 73-667 
(Placed its affairs in the hands of the 
State Banking Department for liquida- 
tion December 21, 1938) 





Utica 


Utica Deposit Bank ............ 73-622 
(Placed its affairs in the hands of the 
Division of Banking for liquidation on 
November 2, 1938) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lynn 
FRR ome! Clty DE vised csccsoesa 53-81 
(Deposit liability assumed by Essex 
Trust Company, December 3, 1938) 
MICHIGAN 
Allegan 
Allegan State Bank ............ 74-311 


(Capital $80,000, Profits $29,000. E. w, 
De Lano, President, H. E. Vaupell, 
Cashier. Change in title of Allegan 
State Savings Bank. Effective October 
5, 1938) 
Allegan 
Allegan State Savings Bank....74-311 
(Changed title to Allegan State Bank, 
October 5, 1938) 
Allegan 
First State Bank... .ccccccscces 74-313 
(Consolidated with Allegan State Bank, 
October 8, 1938) 
Battle Creek 
City National Bank & Trust Company 
ccesses 74-74 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Battle Creek, December 1, 1938) 
Battle Creek 
First National Bank of Battle o< 
-74 
National Bank 


(Change in title of City } 


& Trust Company, December 1, 1938) 
Birmingham 
Wabeek State Bank............ 74-1175 
(Merged with the Wabeek State Bank 
of Detroit, Detroit, August 31, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Birmingham) 
Birmingham 
Wabeek State Bank of Detroit, Bir- 
a ee. errr 74-1175 
(Opened August 31, 1938. Frank E. 
Quisenberry, Manager. Succeeded 


Wabeek State Bank which merged 
with the Wabeek State Bank of De- 
troit, Detroit) 

Detroit 
Wabeek State Bank of Detroit... .9-90 
(Capital $1,200,000, Surplus Account 
$300,000. Merger of Wabeek State 
Bank, Birmingham, and branch at 
Ferndale with Wabeek State Bank of 
Detroit, Detroit. Effective August 31, 
1938) 

Ferndale 
Wabeek State Bank, Branch of Bir- 
TOE, | o.0-6.0:045.5046 bs dkce Rees 74-1182 
(Through merger, August 31, 1938, 
with the Wabeek State Bank ‘of De- 
troit, this branch changed to Wabeek 


State Bank of Detroit, Branch of 
Detroit) 

Ferndale 
Wabeek State Bank of Detroit, Fern- 
dale Branch of Detroit......... 71-1182 


(Opened August 31, 1938. J. H. Helli- 
well, Manager. Succeeded Wabeek 
State Rank, Branch of Birmingham) 

Henderson 

"Permere Beate WAGE. oo osccctciccccceu 
(Went into voluntary liquidation Nov- 
vember 7, 1938) 

Marshall 

*Commercial Savings Bank...... 74-288 
(Will discontinue business January 1, 
1939. Liabilities and assets will be 
taken over by First National Bank 
in Marshall) 


Rockland 

“Piret Mational Bank... ......<.. 74-814 
(Voluntarily liquidated December 1, 
1938) 

St. Johns 


Clinton County Savings Bank. ..74-316 

(Consolidated with The St. Johns Na- 

tional Bank, October 31, 1938, under 

title of The St. Johns National Bank) 
Sterling 

Sterling Bank, (Private) 

(Closed September 29, 1938) 


MINNESOTA 
Graceville 


First National Bank... ...sesss 75-351 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Graceville, October 31, 1938) 
Graceville 
The First State Bank of Grace 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$18,000. R. J. McRae, President, 6G. 
McRae, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank, October 31, 1938) 
Hewitt 
First State Bank. . 75-790 
(Closed by Board of Directors’ Septem- 
ber 2, 1938, because of defalcations) 
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Jackson State Bank...........75-1067 Bank of Wood Lake........... 76-1341 snamoose 
the (Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits (Opened October 8, 1938. Capital “farmers State Bank 77-154 
nh on $7,500. Roy E. Trunk, President, Anton $25,000, Surplus $5,000. C. J. Abbott, (Closed by order of Board of Dir ot 
Cc. Geiger, Cashier. Change in title and President, Elmo Gardiner, Cashier) Novemb y 26 i938 — os 
location of Farmers State Bank, Wil- ama = a ) 
‘as Effective October 3, 1938) *First National Bank........... 77-395 
- State Bank of Madison.......... 75-851 NEW HAMPSHIRE (Voluntarily liquidated December 1, 
— (Capital $25,000, Debentures $15,000, Manchester 1938) 
a Surplus and Profits $7,000. M. A. An- Peoples Savings Bank ....... .54-8 Cooperstown 
derson, President, Olaf T. Mork, Cash- (Voluntary liquidation as of October 1, First National Bank in Cooperstown 
ier. Change in title and location of [i aie ee eeee «77-109 
State Bank of Milan, Milan. Effective (Voluntary liquidation. Succeeded by 
October 22, 1938) . a sate of Cooperstown, Sep- 
t-311 Milan mber 1, 
WwW. State Bank of Milan...... ghee 75-851 NEW JERSEY Cooperstown 
ipell, (Changed title and location to State Clayton First State Bank of Cooperstema 
egan Bank of Madison, Madison, October 22, Clayton Title & Trust Company.55-624 «—«— swe eee esecee eee ccceesencace 9 
-ober 1938) (Voluntary liquidation August 31, 1938) (Opened September i, 1938. " Succeeded 
Wheaton First National Bank in Cooperstown 
First National Bank in Wheaton 75-295 which will go into voluntary liquida- 
4-311 (Converted to The First State Bank of tion) 
sank, Wheaton, October 31, 1938) NEW YORK Flaxton 
Wheaton Bainbridge First Bank of Flaxton ......... 77-341 
ae rot Gee Dek eS Ow *First National Bank............ 50-658 age Board of Directors August 
>t err ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee = Cc F id > » Nati g 30 e, bs 
sank, J (Capital $25,000, “Surplus ‘and’ Profits {rust Company, Norwich, December 19, Medora 
$12,000. at otal ph mo F 1938, which bank now operates an Stockmen’s State Bank......... 77-658 
Kristensen, Cashier onversion 0 office in Bainbridge) (Closed by Board of Directors Sep- 
pany First National Bank in Wheaton, Octo- Bainbridge temher 24. 1938) 
74-74 ed 4 1938) *National Bank & Trust Company, Bain- Starkweather 
Bank mon State Bank 15-1067 bridge Office of Norwich.............. *The first State Bank of Munich, Paying 
38) Farmers ate Dank ...ssees (Opened December 19, 1938) and Receiving Station of Munich...... 
(Changed title and location to Jackson New York City ° (Opened December 8, 1938) 
“reek State Bank, Jackson October 3, 1938) Citizens Savings Bank, Branch at 570 Starkweather 
4-74 EQRIGMGOM: BUG oi cc ecncsseyawerscades *State Bank of Starkweather... .77-410 
vase MISSISSIPPI _(To open about December 27, 1938) (Voluntarily liquidated December 8, 
1938) F avett New York 1938) 
aye e *Be . Ne »j € Nie Fs 
1-115 | *Peoples Bank & Trust Company. 85-520 Agenes ge Pech pal 
Beak holy red liquidation December 30, (Discontinued. Reported December 30, OHIO 
1938, 9: 1938) : 
ch at Roosevelt ae B 
aneenue First National Bank.......... go-2003 ee Beek 6 Teeet Cen ee 
(Merged with Nassau County National (Discontinued October ‘1, 1938)" ago 
’ — pullfiower on — Denk, Rockville Centre, November 26, ‘Tipp City 
= an o e OWEP.cccccccccccs <3 1938, which bank now operates a 
nk E (Merged with First National Bank, branch at Roosevelt) . Gloms of town cana trees Tp = 
eeded Montgomery City, November 5, 1938) Roosevelt canoe City to Tipp City) ™ 
“— Blodgett Nassau County National Bank, Roose- Toledo 
eaet Deak oneas Pe Ny velt Branch of Rockville Centre...... The National Bank of Toledo...... 56-1 
(Changec itle an ocation to Oran (W. H. Lyon, Manager. Opened Nov- (Voluntary liquidation October 1, 1938. 
9-99 State Bank, Oran, October 31, 1938) ember 28, 1938) Absorbed by The Commerce Guardian 
aan Fayette o7> ©«€CC SATanac Lake Bank) 
Wayette Bank... .ccscccccccess _- 80-272 Adirondack National Bank & Trust Wellsville 
"a (Closed by order of Board of Directors COMERS | ogo ckuccccccsadnedcane Potters Bank & Trust Co., Wellsville 
— November 3, 1938) (Capital: Common $100, 000, . Preferred Branch of East Liverpool...... 56-1386 
t 31 long Lane > $130,000, Surplus and Profits $120,000. (William L. Branch, Manager. To open 
Ast Si, mret Mente SMR i os isiccccnns 80-1075 John R. Freer, President, G. H. La Pan, in December) 
(Purchased by Bank of Buffalo, Buf- Cashier. Merger of Adirondack Na- 
f Bir falo, October 29, 1938) tional Bank & Trust Company and 
4-1182 Lupus Saranac Lake National Bank. Effec- OKLAHOMA 
1938 rr OE RMS cians 6 ceus odes 80-1080 tive September 24, 1938) al = 
f De- (Taken over by Bank of Jamestown, Saranac Lake Bradley 
4 x Jamestown, November 1, 1938) Saranac Lake National Bank....50-445  ‘*First State Bank............... 86-988 
‘ch “— Madison (Merged with Adirondack National (Moved to Cement under same title, 
ie Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 80-640 Bank & Trust Company, September 24, November 21, 1938) 
(Placed in hands of Commissioner of 1938) Cement 
Fr Finance, August 17, 1938) *FPirst State Bank. .........csss: 86-988 
1 si82 May view (Capital $10,000, Surplus $2,000. W. C. 
Helll. § Farmers Bank ................. 80-1095 NORTH CAROLINA Wright, President, Sallie Hambrick, 
vabeck § (Taken over by Bank of Higginsville, Asheville Cashier. Change in location of First 
pam) Higginsville, September 3, 1938) *First National Bank & Trust Company State Bank, Bradley, November 21, 
Oran in Asheville, West Asheville Branch, 1938) 
ms NOG TOME og ccnc cdecscsns 80-896 en SO eee Okemah — 
, Nov. | (Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Ray (H. M. Felder, Manager. Opened Jan- First National Bank........... 86-308 
: B. Lucas, President, Geo. W. Pearman, uary 3, 1939) (Merged with Okemah National Bank, 
Cashier. Change in title and location Fayetteville November 1, 1938) 
74-999 § Of Blodgett Bank, Blodgett, October 31, Fayetteville Industrial Bank ......... 
cae 1 1938) (Capital $40,000, Surplus $20,000. W. H. 
vill be Marsh. President, Allen C. Bell, Cash- OREGON 
4 ier. Opened November Dow 
sank NEBRASKA Kenansville F , yer of Powers 96-213 
Madrid Eranch Benking & Trust Co. Tellers (Changed title and location to Bank 
.74-814] Farmers State Bank........... 76-1343 = (Opened October 18, 1938) of Sweet Home, Sweet Home, January 
ber 1, (Capital $10,000, Surplus $2,500. E. E.  raylorsville 3, 1939) 
ackman, resident, a J. Jackman, P . -- Sweet Home 
cae Pucnsnier “Opened October 24, 1938) (Taken over by The Northwestern "Bank of Sweet Home... 96-213 
.74- adrid a , wast " 2 j (Capital $20,000, Surplus $5,000. Change 
ins Na-§ State Bank of Madrid......... 76-1310 saan” ween pan ggg oo 17, in title and location of Bank of 
under} (Voluntary liquidation November 19, ita Powers, Powers, January 3, 1939) 
a, Tayorvile 
mon eT y . 
,.74-851 | Osmond State Bank........... 716 ‘Soe eee ee, ee PENNSYLVANIA 
Ss Het yy aay So (S. E. Little, Cashier. Succeeded Mer- Boiling Springs . caida 
J. Pilger, Cashier. Opened November 1, oan & Farmers Bank, December 19, Tiepae Tabiiten whan aet ri —_ 
muss) Winton lisle Deposit Bank & Trust Company, 
15-351 Fn) Bank of Gates, Tellers Window Branch Carlisle, December 17, 1938) 
Bank of (Volont ee psa Pte ata Of” GUA. oc cacnncasads -+.+-66-923 New Cumberland 
1938) ary quidation ecember , (Opened September 1, 1938. “Miss Mary *New Cumberland Bank........ 60-1273 
tte fiaime Brady, Manager. Succeeded Farmers (Capital: Common $45,000, Preferred 
acevil’’ St x — Bank of Sunbury, Tellers Window $60,000. Surplus and Profits $24,100. M. 
. 75-35 ate Bank..........eseeeeeese 76-1344 Branch of Sunbury which was sold to A. Hoff, President, J. E. Brucklacher, 
Profits§ (Capital $10,000, Surplus and _ Profits Bank of Gates, Gatesville) Cashier. Merger of New Cumberland 
lent, Gi $4,000. T. G. Dinsdale, President, O. Winton 4 National Bank and New Cumberland 
of Firste C. Wright, Cashier. Opened December Farmers Bank of Sunbury, Tellers Trust Company. Effective December 23, 
38) 2° 1938) Window Branch of Sunbury..... 66-923 1938) 
790 ockville (Sold to the Bank of Gates, Gatesville, New Cumberland 
.. 15- : Farmers State Bank .......... 76-1258 which bank now operates a_ tellers *New Cumberland National Bank..... 
Septem (Voluntary liquidation August 26, 1938, window branch at Winton. Effective = ......- 2... eee e ence een w eet e ences 60-1273 
ions) Paying all depositors in full) September 1, 1938) (Merged with New Cumberland Trust 
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Company under title of New Cumber- 
land Bank, December 23, 1938) 

New Cumberland 
*New Cumberland Trust Company.... 
(Merged with New Cumberland Na- 
tional Bank under title of New Cum- 
berland Bank, December 23, 1938) 

Philadelphia 

*Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 
SORE POO COOTER ETO ORS, 
(Merged with Liberty Title & Trust 
Company, December 31, 1938 and 
operated as an office) 

Philadelphia 

*Liberty Title & Trust Company, Office 
at Broad and Federal Sts............. 


(Opened December 31, 1938) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Olanta 
Olanta Cash Depository 
(Capital $2,500. J. M. Thompson, Presi- 
dent, P. S. Lewis, Cashier. Opened Sep- 
tember 24, 1938) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Belle Fourche 
First National Bank of Lead, Belle 
Fourche Office of Lead..........78-95 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Belle 
Fourche Office of Rapid City, Septem- 
ber 30, 1938) 
Belle Fourche 
First National Bank of The Black Hills, 
Rapid City, Belle Fourche Office of 
Rapid City 
(W. B. Penfold, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank of Lead, Belle 
Fourche Office of Lead) 
Corona 
Corona State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation. 
ember 12, 1938) 
Deadwood 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Deadwood Office of 
Rapid City 78-57 
(C. O. Gorder, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank of Lead, Dead- 
wood Office of Lead, September 30, 
1938) 
Deadwood 
First National Bank of Lead, Dead- 
wood Office of Lead 78-57 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Deadwood 
Office of Rapid City, September 30, 
1938) 
Highmore 
First National Bank 
(Converted to The Frst State Bank of 
Highmore, November, 14, 1938) 
Highmore 
The First State Bank of Highmore 


Reported Dec- 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$22,500. W. W. Swanson, President, 
J. A. Hardesty, Cashier. Conversion 
of First National Bank, November 14, 
1938) 

Hot Springs 
First National Bank of Lead, Hot 
Springs Office of Lead 78-871 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Hot 
Springs Office of Rapid City, Septem- 
ber 30, 1938) 

Hot Springs 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Hot Springs Office of 
Rapid City 78-871 
(Walter L. Voigt, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank of Lead, Hot 

a Office of Lead) 

ea 


First National Bank of Lead....78-19 

(Moved to Rapid City under title of 

First National Bank of The Black 
oo Rapid City, September 30, 1938) 

a 

First National Bank of The Black 

— Rapid City, Lead Office of Reots 


y 
(John M. Ryan, Manager) 

Marion 
Farmers State Bank - 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 


$7,800. J. J. Smith, President, E. J. 
Graber, Cashier. Change in title of 
Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Nov- 
ember 1, 1938) 

Marion 
Farmers Trust & Savings Bank.78-294 
(Changed title to Farmers State Bank, 
November 1, 1938) 

Mobridge 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company.78-120 
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(Changed title to Citizens Bank of 
Mobridge, August 22, 1938) 

Mobridge 
Citizens Bank of Mobridge 78-120 
Change in title of Citizens Bank & 
iene Company. Effective August 22, 

Newell 
First National Bank of Lead, Newell 
Office of Lead 78-452 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Newell 
Office of Rapid City, September 30, 
1938) 

Newell 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Newell Office of 
Rapid City 78-452 
(D. J. Hull, Manager. Succeeded First 
National Bank of Lead, Newell Office 
September 30, 1938) 

Rapid City 
First National Bank of Rapid aseas 


(Voluntary liquidation October 6, 1938. 
Absorbed by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Rapid 
City) 
Rapid City 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills Rapid City 78-44 
(Capital: Common $375,000, Preferred 
$300,000, Surplus and Profits $188,000. 
R. E. Driscoll, President, Noel W. Klar, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of First National Bank of Lead, Lead. 
Effective September 30, 1938) 
Reliance 
*Reliance State Bank 78-831 
(Voluntarily liquidated August 6, 1938) 
Spearfish 
First National Bank of Lead, Soenree 
Office of Lead 78- 
(Succeeded by First National Bank «| 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Spearfish 
Office of Rapid City, September 30, 
1938) 
Spearfish 
First National Bank of The _ Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Spearfish Office of 
Rapid City 78-124 
(W. E. Dickey, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank of Lead, Spear- 
fish Office of Lead, September 30, 1938) 
Wessington Springs 
*Farmers & Merchants Bank 78-882 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus $5,000. N. J. 
Thomson, President, F. W. Bunday, 
Cashier. Opened December 14, 1938) 
Wessington Springs 
Jerauld County Bank 
Closed as of close of business August 
31, 1938) 
Wilmot 
First State Bank 
(Closed September 30, 1938) 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 
Morris Plan Bank 
(Changed title to Pioneer Bank. Re- 
ported November 23, 1938) 
Chattanooga 
Pioneer Bank - 
(Capital $150,000, Surplus $50,000. Geo. 
M. Clark, President, J. E. Green, 
Cashier. Change in title of Morris Plan 
Bank. Effective November 23, 1938) 


TEXAS 


Catarina 

Catarina State Bank 
(Liquidating. Will stop receiving de- 
posits October 28, 1938) 

Granger 

*First National Bank 9 
(Changed title to First State Bank, 
December 31, 1938) 

Granger 

*First State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 
Parmele, President, T. D. Bartosh, 
Cashier. Change in title of First Na- 
tional Bank, December 31, 1938) 

Raymondville 
Raymondville Trust Company. .88-1788 
senisy? voluntary liquidation August 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City 
Halloran Savings & Trust Company 


1- 
(Changed title July 27, 1938, to Union 
Trust Company) 
Salt Lake City 
Union Trust Company 


(Change in title of Halloran Savings & 
Trust Company. Effective July 27, 
1938. S. L. Billings, President) 


VIRGINIA 
Callao 
Bank of Callao, Branch of Bank of 
Westmoreland, Inc., Colonial Geach 
8-568 
(Robert Bailey, Jr., Cashier. Succeeded 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Inc., Branch 
of Kinsale, October 15, 1938) 
Callao 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Inc., Bane 
of Kinsale 68-568 
(Purchased by Bank of Westmoreland, 
Inc., Colonial Beach, October 15, 1938) 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Callao) 
Courtland 
*Southampton County Bank 2 
(Capital: Common $12,500, Preferred 
$12,500, Surplus and Profits $6,500. Jas, 
A. Grizzard, President, Jesse Lee, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of Bank of Drewryville, Drewryville, 
January 7, 1939) 
Drewryville 
*Bank of Drewryville 68-542 
(Changed title and location to South- 
ampton County Bank, Courtland. Re- 
ported January 7, 1939) 
Freuvericksvurg 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Planters Branch 
(Opened August 29, 1938. Carl T. Hill, 
Assistant Cashier. Succeeded Planters 
National Bank in _ Fredericksburg, 
which was purchased by Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank) 
Fredericksburg 
Planters National Bank in Fredericks- 
burg 68-136 
(Purchased by Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank, August 29, 1938. Will now 
be operated as Planters Branch) 
Kinsale 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Inc.,. .68-492 
(Purchased by Bank of Westmoreland, 
Inc., Colonial Beach, October 15, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Kinsale) 
Kinsale 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Branch of 
Bank of Westmoreland, Inc., Colonial 
Beach 68-492 
(R. M. Bailey, Sr., Cashier. Succeeded 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Inc., October 
15, 1938, which was taken over by Bank 
of Westmoreland, Inc., Colonial Beach) 


WASHINGTON 


La Conner 
La Conner State Bank - 
(Merged with The National Bank of 
Commerce, Seattle, September 1, 1938, 
which bank established a branch at 
La Conner) 

La Conner 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, La Conner Branch 
(Opened September 1, 1938. 
wall, Manager. Succeeded La Conner 
State Bank which merged with The 
National Bank of Commerce of Seattle, 
September 1, 1938) 

South Bend 
Pacific State Bank 
(Assets and liabilities taken over by 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
October 17, 1938, which bank now 
operates a branch at South Bend) 

South Bend 
Seattle-First National Bank, South 
Bend Branch of Seattle 98-76 
(L. W. Homan, Manager. Succeeded 
Pacific State Bank, October 17, 1938) 

Toppenish 
Seattle-First National Bank, Toppenish 
Branch of Seattle 98-118 
(W. S. Doran, Manager) 

Toppenish 
The Traders Bank 
(Taken over by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, September 30, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Toppenish) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Kermit 
Kermit State Bank 
(Suspended October 
process of liquidation) 


WISCONSIN 
Abrams 
*Oconto County State Bank, Paying -“ 
Receiving Station of Oconto Falls. 
(Suspended January 4, 1939) 
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Arena 

Arena State Bank 

(Absorbed by Peoples State 
Mazomanie, November 9, 1938) 
Arena 

Peoples State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Mazomanie 

(H. E. Woit, Manager. Opened Nov- 
ember 9, 1938) 


Berlin 

Berlin State Bank 2 
(Taken over by First National Bank, 
November 30, 1938) 

Canton 

*Farmers State Bank 
(Suspended December 31, 


Dale 
Appleton State Bank, Dale Paying and 
Receiving Station of Appleton 
(Succeeded Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, November 1, 1938) 


Dale 
Farmers & Merchants Bank ....79-497 
(Consolidated with Appleton State 
Bank, Appleton, November 1, 1938, 
which bank now operates a paying 
and receiving station at Dale) 
Fremont 
Appleton State Bank, Fremont Pay- 
ing and pptrirepatpa: Station of Apple- 
ton 
(Succeeded Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Fremont Office of Dale, Novem- 
ber 1, 1938) 
Fremont 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fremont 
Office of Dale 
(Consolidated with Appleton 
Bank, Appleton, November 1, 
which bank now operates a paying and 
receiving station at Fremont) 
Hortonville 
Appleton State Bank, Hortonville Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Appleton 


1938) 


(Succeeded Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Hortonville Office of Dale, November 1, 
1938) 

Hortonville 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Horton- 
ville Office of Dale . 
(Consolidated with Appleton State 
Bank, Appleton, November 1, 1938, 
which bank now operates a paying and 
receiving station at Hortonville) 

Lena 

*Oconto County State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Oconto Falls.... 
(Suspended January 4, 1939) 

Mindora 

Union State Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of West Salem .. 
(Discontinued October 1, 1938) 

Oconto Falls 

*Oconto County State Bank 
(Suspended January 4, 1939) 

Patch Grove 

Peoples State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Prairie du Chien.... 
(Walter Kaufman, Manager. Opened 
Uctober 4, 1938) 

Phillips 

First National Bank in Phillips. 79-294 
(Merged with State Bank of Phillips, 
November 7, 1938) 

Shiocton 
Appleton State Bank, Shiocton Paying 
and Receiving Station of Appleton.... 
(Succeeded Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station of 
Dale, November 1, 1938) 

Shiocton 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Dale 
(Consolidated with Appleton 
Bank, Appleton, November 1, 

which bank now operates a paying and 
receiving station at Shiocton) 

Star Prairie 

Bank of New Richmond, Paying and 
Receiving Station of New Richmond. 
(Discontinued September 1, 1938) 


WYOMING 
Thermopolis 
First National Bank at Thermopolis 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$27,000. J. T. Van Dyke, President, W. 
T. Bivin, Cashier. Chartered November 
23, 1938.. Succeeded First National 
Bank in Thermopolis) 
Thermopolis 
First National Bank in Thermopolis 
99-42 
(Succeeded by First National Bank at 
monet Chartered November 23, 


February, 1939 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


tIndicates Press Report 


FLORIDA 
Sanford 


tFlorida State Bank. 

(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. M. G. 
McNair, correspondent. To open Octo- 
ber 1, 1938) 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


tSouth Shore National Bank of Chicago. 

(Capital $200,000, Surplus 50,000, Con- 
tingent Reserve Fund $50,000. Walter 
J. Riley, President, Charles R. Gill, 
Cashier) 


NEVADA 

Elko 
*+* Nevada 
Reno 
tSecurity Bank & Trust Company of 

Nevada. 

(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. W. J. 

Tobin, Manager)- 


Bank of Commerce. 


OHIO 
Lima 
tMorris Plan Bank. 
(Fred W. Cook, President) 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Home State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits $7,500. Frank C. Has- 
kett, correspondent) 


OREGON 
Astoria 
t*Citizen’s Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. A. C. 
Fulton, correspondent) 


WISCONSIN 
Chetek 
tBank of Cameron, Receiving and Dis- 
bursing Station of Cameron. 
Coleman 
*Farmers State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Pound. 


F DI C Changes 


Since Final 1938 Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory 


ARKANSAS 


Hampton—Calhoun County Bank....Add 
Harrell—Calhoun County Bank...Delete 


CALIFORNIA 
Napa—The First National Bank of Napa 


Branch 
Delete 


Newman—American Trust Co., 
of San Francisco 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Beach—Jacksonville Beach 
Bank eoeee d 


GEORGIA 


Eton—Bank of Bton Delete 


ILLINOIS 


Annapolis—The First National Bank of 

Annapolis . Delete 
Coatsburg—Coatsburg State Bank. Delete 
Good Hope—Good Hope State Bank 


of Tilden 
Delete 


INDIANA 


Crandall—Harrison County Bank, Branch 
of Palmyra ° .Add 


Palmyra—Harrison County Bank (Head 
Office) . dd 
Trafalgar—Union “Trust Co., 

Franklin 
Winchester— Randolph County Bank 
Delete 


Branch of 
Add 


IOWA 


Dyersville—United State Bank....Delete 
Fremont—First Bank & Trust Company, 
Office of Ottumwa Delete 
Lacona—Peoples Trust and Savings 
Bank, Branch of Indianola 
Lacona—State Bank of Lacona... 
New Virginia—Norwalk-Cumming State 
Bank. Office of Norwalk. Add 
Slifer (Gowie P. 0.)—Security Savings 
Bank, Branch of Farnhamville. .Delete 
West Des Moines—Valley —— Sav- 
ings Bank . Delete 
West Des Moines—West Des Moines 
State Bank Ad 


Hutchinson—The Exchange National 
Bank of Hutchinson 


Prairie View—The First Nethest Se 


KENTUCKY 
Carrsville—Farmers Bank & Trust Co., 
Branch of Marion 
Lockport—Bank of Lockport 
Midway—Citizens Bank of Midway..Add 


MICHIGAN 


Allegan—Allegan State Bank 
Allegan—Allegan State Savings Bank 


Delete 
Allegan—First State Bank 
St. Johns—The Clinton County Savings 
Delete 


MINNESOTA 


Graceville—The First National Bank of 
Graceville 
Graceville—The First State 
Graceville 
Hewitt—First State Bank 
Jackson—Jackson State Bank 
Madison—State Bank of Madison... 
Milan—State Bank of Milan 
Wheaton—First National 
Wheaton 
Wheaton—The 
Wheaton 
Wilmont—Farmers State Bank.. 


First State 


- Delete 


MISSOURI 


Bellflower—Bank of Bellflower. 

Blodgett—Blodgett Bank 

Fayette—Fayette Bank 

Long Lane—The First State Bank. Delete 

Iupus—The Bank of Lupus 

Madison—The Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 

Mayview—Farmers Bank 

Oran—Oran State Bank 


. Delete 


NEBRASKA 


Madrid—State Bank of Madrid....Delete 
Wood Lake—Bank of Wood Lake...Add 


NEW JERSEY 
Clayton—Clayton Title & Trust Com- 
pany D 


NEW YORK 


Saranac Lake—Saranac Lake National 
Delete 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Fayetteville—Fayetteville Industrial 
Bank 
Winton—Bank of 
Gatesville 
Winton—Farmers 
Tellers 


eeeeeeeee 


Gates, 

Bank of Sunbury, 
Window Branch of Sunbury 
Delete 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Cooperstown—The First National Bank 
in Cooperstown Delete 
Cooperstown—The First State Bank of 
Cooperstown Add 
Flaxton—First Bank of ree. . Delete 
Medora—Stockmens State Bank...Delete 


OHIO 
Toledo—National Bank of Toledo. Delete 


OKLAHOMA 
Okemah—The First National 
Okemah 
Vinita—Craig County Bank 


Bank of 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ware Shoals—Bank of Ware Shoals 
weceeee Delete 
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Index to 


ADVERTISERS 


A 
American Credit Indemnity Co..-.- 


B 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 
San Francisco 


Bankers Utilities Co 


Cc 
Chase National Bank, New York... 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
Christmas Club, A Corp 


City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago 


Cleveland Trust Co 


Continental Illinois Nat. Bank & Tr. 
Co., Chicago 


Downey Co., C. L 


Faries Mfg. Co 
First National Bank, Chicago 
First National Bank, St. Louis 


G 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York.... 


H 
Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Heco Envelope Co. 
Howard Paper Co 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 


Levey Printing Co. 


M 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 99 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Tr. 
Co., St. Louis 


National Bank of Detroit 
National Cash Register Co. 

Back Cover 
National City Bank, Cleveland.... 96 
National City Bank, New York... .110 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston. . .112 


P 
Philadelphia National Bank 
R 


Rand M¢Nally & Co 
Ralston Purina Co 
Recordak Corp 


St. Louis Bank Bldg. & Equip. Co.. .117 
Strayer Coin Bag Co 


T 
Telautograph Corp 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Belle Fourche—First National Bank on 

Lead, Belle Fourche Office of Lead 
Delete 

Belle Fourche—First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Belie 
Fourche Office of Rapid City 

Corona—Corona State Bank 

Deadwood—First National Bank of Leau, 
Deadwood Office of Lead 

Deadwood—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City, Deadwood Of- 
fice of Rapid City 

Highmore—The First National Bank of 
Highmore 

Highmore—The First State Bank of 
Highmore . Add 

Hot Springs—First National 
Lead, Hot Springs Office of Lead 


Hot Springs—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City, Hot Springs 
Office of Rapid City.. A 

Lead—First National 
(Head Office) 

Lead—First National Bank of The Black 
ae Rapid City, Lead Office of Rapid 


Marion~aracte State Bank. 
Marion—Farmers Trust & Savings ‘Bank 


Mobridge—Citizens Bank 9 Trust Com- 
pany 


mobritige-—Citinens Bank “of epipaiey 
A 


Newell—First National Bank of Lead, 
Newell Office of Lead 

Newell—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City, Newell Office 
of Rapid City A 

Rapid City—First National 
Rapid City eee 

Rapid "ine ee National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City (Head dese 

Reliance—Reliance State Bank....Delete 

Spearfish—First National Bank ‘of Lead, 
Spearfish Office of Lead 

Spearfish—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City, Spearfish hye 
fice of Rapid City 

‘— Springs—Jerauld 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga—The Morris Plan Bank of 
Chattanooga 
Chattanooga—Pioneer 


TEXAS 


Catarina—Catarina State Bank...Delete 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City—Halloran Savings & 
Trust Company 
Salt Lake City—Union Trust er 


eee wena eee eeseee 


VIRGINIA 
Callao—Bank of Callao, Branch of The 
Bank of Westmoreland, Inc. of Colo- 
nial Beach .. scan 
Callao—Citizens Bank of Kinsale, In- 
corporated, Branch of Kinsale. .Delete 
Fredericksburg—The Planters National 
Rank in Fredericksburg ... Delete 
Kinsale—Citizens Bank Kinsale, 
Branch of Bank of Westmoreland, 
Ine. of Colonia! Add 
Kinsale—The Citizens Bank of Kinsale, 
Incorporated Delete 


WASHINGTON 

La Conner—La Conner State Bank. Delete 
La Conner—The National Bank of Com- 

merce of Seattle, La Conner weer 
South Bend—Pacifie State Bank. .Delete 
South Bend — Seattle-First National 

Bank, South Bend Branch of meee) 
Toppenish—Seattle- First National a, 

Toppenish Branch of Seattle 
Toppenish—Traders Bank 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Kermit—Kermit State Bank 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton—Appleton State Bank, Branch 


Arena—The Peoples State Bank, — 
of Mazomanie Ad 


Dale—Appleton State Bank, Dale Pay- 
ing and pisces nein Station of Appleton 
A 


Fremont—Appleton State Bank, Payin 
and Receiving Station of Appleton 
rc Add: 
Fremont—Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Fremont Office of Dale Delete 
Hortonville—Appleton State Bank, Hor- 
tonville Paying and Receiving Station 
of Appleton Add 
Hortonville—Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Hortonville Office of Dale 

Milwaukee—Guardian Mutual Savingg 
Bank Delete 
Mindoro—Union State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of West Salem 
wseeeeea Delete 
Patch Grove—Peoples State Bank, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Prairie 
du Chien Add 
Phillips—First National Bank in Phillipg 
Delete 

Shiocton—Appleton State Bank, Shioc- 
ton Paying and Receiving Station of 
Appleton Add 
Shiocton—Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Paying and Receiving Station of Dale 
Delete 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


(Continued from page 118) 


new company will need at least 
450,000,000 francs to complete the 
canal, ($90,000,000) for a_ lock 
canal. 


Know Your Customers 


It is strongly advisable that all 
bank managers interview personally 
all those who propose to patronize 
their institutions, without being 
well known in the community. 
They should learn from the party 
as much of his past and present 
circumstances as may be possible 
and needful; and then write im- 
mediately to his former place of 
residence in order to have his state- 
ments corroborated. Until this 
done, the account should be treated 
with utmost carefulness, and née 
amount of deposit should be 4@ 
temptation to disregard this caution. 


It is a good policy to have a chat 
with every new customer, becausé 
this is the best chance of gauging 
the man, and the account he will 
keep with you. For the judicio 
management of your bank it is wise 
to know exactly what you may 
expect of the accounts you have on 
your books. Besides, it flatters 
many people to think that thei 
business is worth this attentiom 
from you. 


One of the fascinating things about 
the banking business is that educa- 
tion never ends, for it is necessary 
every month—perhaps every day 
to learn something new about some 
line of business. 
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